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THe New STATESMAN AND Nation—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


HERE was general elation last week-end at the 
prospect of a Franco-Italian accord which, as some 
enthusiasts put it, would “secure the peace of 
Europe.” The plan centred on a guarantee of Austria’s 
integrity and independence. It was believed that Paris 
and Rome were in substantial agreement about this, and 
that arrangements to satisfy Italian claims in both North 
and East Africa would shortly be reached. But the 
rejoicing was premature. By Tuesday there were 
“ hitches,” “ set-backs” and “ deadlock,” and it was 
thought that M. Laval’s visit to Rome would be postponed. 
He has gone after all, but with hopes that must be liberally 
diluted with doubts. The difficulties, in fact, though 
veiled, have been there from the outset. They are rooted 
in the Treaties. France and her allies are against any 
Treaty revision ; Italy is for it—so far at least as it would 
serve her own interests—and in particular she espouses 
Hungary’s claims. And that, in the complicated con- 
dition of Central Europe, makes the joint guarantee of 
Austria exceedingly awkward ; for this involves not only 
Italy and France but, directly or indirectly, all Austria’s 
neighbours and some who are not her neighbours. 


Guaranteeing Austria 


The plan, on the face of it, takes no account of the 
revisionist or anti-revisionist policies of the guarantors. 





Italy, France, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
and Germany are to unite in keeping Austria inviolate. 
But that is not all. They are also expected, it appears, 
to give mutual guarantees against the violation of each 
others’ frontiers—in effect to pledge themselves to the 
status quo. That would be jam for some, and gal! and worm- 
wood for others. If, on the other hand, these mutual 
guarantees among the guarantors were to be dropped or 
postponed, as, it is said, Italy would like them to be, then 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey might well demur to 
the whole business, fearing that Mussolini, having put 
Austria in cold storage, would devote an undue attention 
to them. Germany has so far had nothing to say. Accord- 
ing to one report she has not been asked for her views on 
the matter or even informed of what is afoot ; in Rome they 
declare that she has been informed of the general principles 
of the project. Last but not least of the complications, the 
Austrians themselves have jibbed at the scheme; they 
have objected to being guarded by the Little Entente, and 
in particular by Rumania. In all the circumstances the 
odds are against the conclusion of a pact in the rigid and 
comprehensive form that has been proposed. 


Italy in Africa 


Nor, it seems, has everything gone quite smoothly 
on the African side. Italy has long had grievances in 
North Africa. She wants the status of her nationals 
in Tunisia settled, and she wants an extension of the 
southern frontiers of Libya, and it is expected that the 
French will at last be prepared to satisfy her on these 
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points. In East Africa she asks for some territorial con- 
cessions on the borders of Eritrea and French Somaliland. 
But a more important and contentious claim relates to 
the railway which connects the port of Djibouti with 
Addis Ababa, the Abyssinian capital, and in which Italy 
demands a “ share of influence.” It is obviously not the 
most auspicious moment for pressing this claim, when 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute is in so ugly a state. The 
Abyssinians have not unnaturally taken alarm at what 
they have heard of the negotiations, though they may be 
unduly fearful, and there is no present ground for 
believing that France intends to give a free hand to 
Mussolini to do what he likes. But she will presumably 
give him something, and he will doubtless press his 
advantages in the expansion of his African empire. 


An Imposed Constitution 


It is customary in this country to ignore the opinions 
of the India Congress Party. It has just emerged from 
the general election for the All-India Legislative Assembly 
as the biggest party of the Peninsula. It has, with the 
Nationalist group that stands on its Left wing, a substantial 
majority among the Indian elected members. It will use 
it, of course, to reject the Constitution that is to occupy 
Parliament during the greater part of next session. In 
this fact, a basic fact in the history of India, no one in 
this country has displayed any articulate interest. But 
now the.Moderates have spoken, and to the same effect. 
They have no mass vote behind them. They cannot 
carry even a single constituency of the general electorate. 
None the less, it is customary to treat them with a certain 
respect, and assuredly they include many Indians of 
eminence. The Liberals have now met in Conference. 
On the motion of no less a person than Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri they have adopted a unanimous motion that calls 
in plain words for the rejection of this Constitution. 
Simultaneously, the Servants of India Society met. This 
is an even smaller organisation, but it has a record of 
national service and a deserved reputation for long-range 
wisdom that no other body in India approaches. It passed 
an even more explicit motion for rejection, which said in 
plain words that it would be better to continue under the 
present Constitution. Both gatherings stressed the absence 
of any reference to Dominion status, and the lack of any 
provision for amendment and development. In short, 
this Constitution has no Indian supporters, save the more 
conservative of the Moslems, the great landlords and some 
of the Princes. 


The N.R.A. and Collective Bargaining 


It looks as if, early in the New Year, President Roose- 
velt’s Administration would have to face up at last to the 
right to collective bargaining, which was guaranteed—on 
paper—under the National Recovery Act. For many 
months past, confronted by the determined opposition 
of the employers in certain big industries, notably steel, 
the Administration has been fencing with this question. 
But now the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers appears to have forced the Administration’s 
hand and compelled the National Steel Labour Relations 
Board to order elections to be held by the employees of 
the Carnegie Steel Corporation to settle how they are to 
be represented for bargaining with the Corporation. 
The Board has been reluctant to do this, because the 





employers threaten to challenge the constitutionality of 
the relevant clauses of the N.R.A. and to fight the matter 
right up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Obviously, if this were done, far more than the right of 
collective bargaining would be at stake ; and the Admini- 
stration has wriggled hard to avoid coming to grips with 
the employers over the constitutional issue. On the 
other hand, the American Unions, will not consent in- 
definitely to be put off with a paper promise, and are deter- 
mined to use the rights conferred upon them by the 
N.R.A. to pursue their struggle against Company Unions 
and similar employers’ devices for tame “ employee 
representation.” The question at issue is not only 
whether Trade Unions shall be recognised, but also 
whether, if a majority of workers decides in favour of 
being represented by a particular Union, this Union shall 
have power to make a contract on behalf of the whole 
employees, Union and non-Union alike. 


Poverty and Relief 


Every Christmas the Times gives us, under the title 
of “ The Legal Poor,” an admirable survey of poor law 
administration during the preceding twelve months. 
The term “ legal poor” has in these days a less sinister 
meaning than of old. The “ stigma of pauperism” is 
not what it was; the Public Assistance Committees, 
generally speaking, are an advance on the Boards of 
Guardians ; institutional treatment (especially in the 
hospitals since they have been taken over by the counties 
and county boroughs) has improved, and so also, though 
it may still be inadequate, has out-relief. But the figures 
shown in the Times article are formidable. On January 
Ist, 1934, the total number of persons in receipt of relief 
was 1,402,725—which was 27,000 more than twelve months 
earlier, and was equal to 348 per 10,000 of the total 
population. At the end of November it stood at 1,380,516. 
In some of the depressed areas in the North the figures 
of pauperism reach an appalling height. In Gateshead 
they are equal to 860 in each 10,000 of the population ; in 
Sheffield to 1,013 ; in Liverpool to 1,078 ; and in Glasgow 
to 1,763. The taking over of the able-bodied by the 
Unemployment Assistance Board will lighten the adminis- 
trative burden on the local authorities—and to a lesser 
extent, their financial burden. But it will not take us 
much nearer to solving the problem of poverty. 


Employment in December 


The figures of employment and unemployment in 
December, which relate to the week before Christmas, 
are of course largely a reflection of the emergency employ- 
ment caused by the Christmas rush. They must not 
therefore be taken as very significant in relation to the 
figures of the previous two or three months. They do, 
however, show that, in comparison with a year ago, there 
has been a substantial expansion of activity in nearly all 
the principal industries, the chief exceptions being the 
woollen and worsted and hosiery trades, of which the 
former has been seriously affected by foreign exchange 
difficulties on the Continent, especially in Germany. 
The other principal industries have all improved, and the 
total number of workers in employment is now only a very 
little less than in 1929. This is satisfactory so far as it 
goes. But of course the employable population has 
expanded. largely during the last five years; and, after 
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allowance has been made for the improvement in the 
past year, there are still over two million workers out of 
work, and of these 22 per cent. have been continuously 
unemployed for more than a year—a high proportion 
of them for very much longer than a year. There is 
therefore no reason for self-congratulation, for it must be 
realised that, even if the present expansion continued, it 
would be years before the existing surplus of unemployed 
would be absorbed, and further that the improvement 
has still made practically no impression on the derelict 
areas, or on such centres of mass unemployment as the 
cotton trade. 


New Year Honours 


The Honours List must always be a source of pride 
to a patriotic Briton—even if he does not appear in it 
himself. What other democracy can grade the merits 
of its citizens with such a variety of titles, badges, stars, 
garters, ribbons, and what not? How unlike the poor 
Americans, who have nothing to distinguish them but a 
few vocational appellations, such as senator, professor, 
mayor, judge! Our present list ranges from rare awards 
like the Royal Victorian Chain conferred on the Earl of 
Derby and the Earl of Athlone, to a lavish distribution 
among plebeians of the divers orders of the British Empire. 
There are three new peers—one of them being, as every- 
body expected, Sir Henry Betterton, the Chairman of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board. Among the knights 
there is a fair sprinkling of men of eminence in the academic 
world, while one outstanding scholar, Professor Mackail, 
gets the Order of Merit. There is also the usual batch 
of gentlemen who are knighted for doing their duty by 
their party—or, as it is called in the official phrase, “ for 
political and public services.” Several dozen women 
figure in the list—mostly under the British Empire heading. 
Champions of sex equality complain, not unnaturally, that 
this is not enough, but console themselves with the 
thought, as the News-Chronicle puts it, “ that the door 
is opening very cautiously, but still certainly.” 


The Lorrymen’s Charter 


The new road transport agreement which came into 
force on January Ist should do a great deal not only to 
improve conditions among lorry drivers, but also to 
diminish the dangers of the roads. Under the Road 
Transport Act of 1930 licences were made conditional 
on the payment of fair wages and the granting of fair 
conditions of employment; but, in the absence of a 
national agreement defining these conditions, the provision 
was bound to be largely inoperative, and there was no 
compulsion under the Act to bring standard conditions into 
force. The employers’ associations, however, under pressure 
by the Transport and General Workers’ Union, with the 
support of the Ministry of Transport, have at last been 
brought to acquiesce in a standard agreement ; and this 
should be effective in preventing conditions which make 
it impossible for drivers not to fall asleep on the road, or to 
drive with reasonable safety and still keep to the schedules 
imposed upon them by their employers. The chief 
difficulty will be to secure observance of the agreement 
by traders doing their own transport in a small way, and 
by the host of small and often unorganised carriers who 
set out to get trade by quoting cut rates inconsistent with 
decent conditions of employment. The licensing system 





has, however, already done something to reduce the 
number of these “ pirates” ; and the authorities will now 
have the standard agreement to refer to in cases where 
unfair conditions are alleged. 


The Banks in the Doldrums 


The year’s figures of bank clearings show an increase 
of more than ten per cent. over the figures for 1933, which 
were practically the same as those for the previous year. 
Undoubtedly, this increase reflects some real expansion in 
the volume of economic activity. It is true that the towr 
clearings, which represent mainly stock exchange and 
other financial transactions, are responsible for the bulk 
of the increase, and that the rate of expansion for country 
clearings, which are a sounder measure of industrial 
activity, is under eight per cent. But even this is a sub- 
stantial rise, showing a real upward movement of activity. 
The rise is, moreover, fairly well spread over the whole 


country. Yet despite the improvement in cheque 
clearings, the banking position still remains unsatis- 
factory. As compared with 1929, advances to cus- 


tomers have fallen by about £240 millions, whereas in- 
vestments have increased by over £330 millions. Bills 
discounted remain at much the same total ; but this total 
conceals the fact that Treasury bills have replaced trade 
bills to a considerable extent. In fact, the banks have 
plenty of money to lend, but, as there are far too few 
borrowers whom they regard as credit-worthy, they have 
to buy investments instead ; and firms, at present interest 
rates, prefer to finance their activities by selling their 
gilt-edged securities rather than by depositing them at 
the banks against loans. 


Francis Birrell 


As we go to press we hear with deep regret of the death 
of Francis Birrell. He had been a regular contributor 
to THE New STATESMAN and THE NATION since 1922, 
being one of the journalists whom Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
discovered and so tactfully trained. From his father, 
Augustine Birrell, he inherited a profound Liberalism 
and a particular impatience with humbug, and from his 
mother’s family a love of the eighteenth century and an 
aristocratic contempt for the disapprovals of the smug 
and conventional—she was a daughter of Frederick Locker 
and a grand-daughter of the Lord Elgin of the marbles. 
These hereditary influences were reinforced, and as it 
were modernised, by his friendship with Lytton Strachey, 
Maynard Keynes and other members of King’s, Cambridge, 
where he was an undergraduate. The war completed his 
intellectual formation; as a conscientious objector he 
worked with the Quakers in the devastated areas of France 
and there learnt a love of French ways of life and thought 
which always remained important to him. Admirable 
short lives of Gladstone and the Duchesse de Maine, a 
Diary of a Scotch Gardener (who worked in eighteenth 
century France) which he edited, and a translation of 
Diderot’s La Religieuse were all characteristic of his interests; 
but his best work went into his witty and incisive reviews 
of books, plays and films. He combined a brilliant and 
mercurial intelligence with a singular absence of egoism, 
and he was the most affectionate of friends. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 
issue is: Inland, td.; Foreign, 1d. ; Canada, td. 
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THE TIMES 


In a valuable historical work*, which the Times has 
published by way of celebrating its 1soth birthday, the 
anonymous authors write of the Times a hundred years 
ago: 

The paper differed from the Tories in justifying property as the 
reward of individual initiative; it differed from the Radicals by 
making political representation conditional upon property. . . . There 
was never anything Utopian in its leading articles. By the “ people” 
The Times meant the elements whose material interests were bound 
up with the commercial system. 


Though the vote is no longer conditional on a property 
qualification, this analysis of the attitude of the Times 
has remained essentially true from that day to this. The 
first key to success in journalism is to understand and 
appeal to a particular public. The Times, started by the 
first John Walter merely as a means of repairing his 
fortunes, and conducted during its first years on the 
corrupt principles common to the journalism of the period, 
was fortunate in coming into the hands of John Walter 
II and Thomas Barnes, who knew exactly what public 
they intended to address, what interests they represented 
and who the real masters of England were to be. “ The 
elements whose material interests were bound up with 
the commercial system” were still inadequately repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. Therefore, the Times 
fought side by side with radicals and working men for 
parliamentary reform. Having ensured that the House 
of Commons should be middle-class, Barnes inspired Peel, 
the first representative of the intelligent English business 
man, publicly to accept the Reform Bill as “a final and 
irrevocable settlement.” The Times could now safely 
become Conservative. Its peculiar function from 1832 
onwards was to reconcile the interests of the middle 
classes with the surviving institutions of feudal England. 
Old-fashioned Conservatives might join with doctrinaire 
radicals in declaring that the principle of the democratic 
franchise must be destructive to the House of Lords and 
to the Established Church. If logic had had much to do 
with English politics they would have been right. But 
the 7imes understood the British genius better. As long 
as the balance of power was in the hands of business 
England, it was safer not to touch the remaining bulwarks 
of aristocratic privilege; all property was safer if the 
hereditary principle, which the Times had denounced 
before 1832, was left intact, an illogical but useful bulwark 
against democracy. 

The key to understanding the extraordinary ascendancy 
of the Times in the nineteenth century is this perfect 
appreciation of the best interests of capitalism. The 
paper was conducted with extraordinary ability. Barnes 
established a tradition which Delane perpetuated; the 
Times was independent of every Government and was 
yet courted by and received private information from 
every Government. It became accepted as the voice of 
the British ruling class; it had the best foreign corre- 
spondents, the most reliable, quickest and fullest news 
service and was always ahead with technical improve- 
ments. At one period its circulation was several times 
as great as that of all the other London papers put to- 
gether. But power in journalism does not come from 
circulation, and the power of the Times rested on its 


* The Thunderer in the Making, 1785-1841 (The Times Office, 1§s.). 


capacity to reflect precisely what the more intelligent 
section of the ruling class judged expedient. It embodied 
what has been called that “ practical instinct amounting 
to genius,” by which English rulers prefer to face problems 
in terms of power rather than in terms of philosophy. 
Perhaps they know that if two groups are permitted to 
discover the real differences which underlie their immediate 
disputes they will find themselves irreconcilable and some 
time or other be involved in dangerous conflict. But if 
each specific controversy is settled with the least possible 
mention of principle, adjustments may be made in which 
nothing is really settled, no power conceded, but particular 
grievances remedied. 

Thus it comes about that while everyone is publicly 
respectful to the Times it arouses more private anger 
than any other English paper. Its admirably sub-edited 
pages give an impression that all is well with England. 
It has never been the paper of a Die-hard group like the 
Morning Post. It is not the champion of minority causes 
like the Manchester Guardian. It never makes the mis- 
take of cheaply boosting prosperity after the manner of the 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook papers. It does not deny 
poverty ; it is content to demonstrate that there is less of 
it in England than elsewhere. It promotes charitable 
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subscriptions and is in favour of increasing the dole as — 


long as “confidence” is not impaired. 
altogether suppress unpopular opinions, it merely leaves 
out those that deal with principle in an uncompromising 
way and relegates the others to small print. How admir- 
able a reflection of the governing mind are its correspond- 
ence columns! With what nicety are opinions and rank 
graded from the prominence of the centre page in appro- 


priate sizes of type down to an obscure corner on an inside ~ 


page! How often does one meet members of the Left 
vehemently indignant with the report of a speech or a 
meeting in the Times—the more indignant because there 
is none of that flagrant misrepresentation which will be 
recognised as such in a less authoritative paper, but only 
a lofty ignoring or a change of emphasis which is far more 
effective because of the accepted integrity and high- 
mindedness of the Times. If one has no blanket and feels 


entitled to a larger share of the world’s warmth, one may — 
be more indignant with the patron who graciously offers one © 


corner of his own ample wraps than with a more brutal 
defender of privilege who bluntly says that he has got 
what you want and intends to keep it. Hence the muttered 
adjectives so seldom heard in public, the complaints that 
the Times is smug, self-satisfied, pompous, complacent 
or hypocritical. 

Such criticism, which reflects a general sense of grievance 
that is all the more difficult to bear because it is difficult 
to define, is intensified rather than mitigated by the 
unexceptionable qualities of the Times. No one can doubt 


It does not | 


that it is and has always been humanitarian; it attacked | 


the harshness of the 1834 Poor Law, because it would 
“‘ sow seed of perpetual enmity between the poor and the 
rich.” The Times was right; the new Poor Law was 
one of the mainsprings of Chartism. It vehemently 
criticised the savagery with which the desperate labourers 
were treated after the agrarian riots of 1830. It did not, 
of course, hint that there was anything fundamentally 
wrong in the system which led to working-class revolt, 
but it saw in the hanging, transportation and imprisonment 
of scores of ignorant labourers a departure from that 
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moderation which it regarded as the highest wisdom. It 
has always exemplified what Bagehot has called the 
English “ disposition rather to give up something than to 
take the uttermost farthing ””—which is no doubt one 
reason why English capitalists have kept more farthings 
n the long run than their foreign competitors. With 
very few lapses this has always been the policy of the 
Times—to safeguard property by wise concession, to agree 
to reform only when it would be dangerous to refuse it, 
to attack every new idea until it has become embodied in 
a practical proposal which renders it innocuous, to retain 
always the substance of power while conceding the shadow, 
to be generous as long as it could give without risk, to be 
humanitarian as long as it was not asked to alter the evils 
that made mercy necessary. 

But, it will be said, the Zimes has stood above all for 
high standards of journalism. To a large extent that is 
true. It is a fair claim that John Walter II, Barnes and 
Delane won independence from Government control, not 
only for themselves, but for journalism as a whole; that 
they destroyed an evil tradition by which a journalist was 
rightly despised as the hireling of first this politician and 
then that; that they built up a new tradition of fair 
reporting and thoughtful comment. They may go farther 
and boast that in a period in which the battle of journalistic 
freedom is no longer to be fought against Governments, 
but against capitalist proprietors who see it as a branch 
of commerce and degrade it as a profession—they may 
boast that, alone amongst daily papers, the Times is 
guaranteed against sale to any commercial interest, and 
that with a circulation which amounts to one-tenth of 
that of one of the mammoth commercial papers it still 
retains more direct political influence than all the rest of 
the London press put together. So successful is it in 
imposing its authority and its social prestige, that there 
are very few Labour leaders who would not prefer a word 
of praise in the Times, which they denounce as their 
enemy, to a column of eulogy in the papers which support 
their cause. The power of the 7imes will remain just 
as long as England continues to be ruled by that intelligent 
upper middle class which has been dominant since 
the Reform Bill. It exactly reproduces the merits and 
defects of the British governing class. It is as safe as that 
class, as safe as the monarchy with which the Times has 
been so often compared, as safe as the British Empire, as 
safe as, and no safer than, the capitalist system in England. 


AFTER TWO YEARS 


{FROM Our CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY] 


Very nearly two years have passed since Adolf Hitler became 
Chancellor of Germany, and the first day of the Year One of 
the Third Reich dawned in the eyes of an anxious world. 
After the Saar plebiscite on January 13th and after the Second 
Anniversary on January 30th, things may develop more 
rapidly in one direction or another, but this is a convenient 
moment at which to review the two years’ work of National 
Socialism. 

The English Star Chamber period, with its secret trials of 
Catholics as the agents of Spain, supplies something of an 
analogy with the Nazi system, with the secret trials of Com- 
munists by the Berlin People’s Court ; Empsons and Dudleys 
abound in Germany to-day. Yet few would accuse the 
Tudors of ignorance or hysteria, and Hitlerism seems to be 
rather an oriental despotism rendered suddenly vigorous. 


For it is true to say that the Third Reich presents the picture 
of a State which is governed by corruption, cruelty, rumour, 
superlative phrases and personal animosities ; of a State which 
deprives its subjects of those fundamental rights which men 
have been accustomed to associate with civilised life. One is apt 
to forget that the law decreed on February 28th, 1933, when 
the flames of the Reichstag Fire were scarcely extinguished, is 
still in force. This means that the State has the right to spy, 
search and arrest without restraint; every letter, every tele- 
phone conversation, is legally at its mercy. Just before 
Christmas the German Cabinet modified the decrees of March 
2Ist, 1933, making prosecution for malicious attacks upon the 
Nazi Party more difficult to initiate. But it remains an offence 
punishable with imprisonment up to two years to make 
assertions likely to injure the “ welfare of the Reich or the 
reputation of the Government”; those who attempt to 
alarm or terrorise the population, or to create international 
difficulties for the Reich, may even be sentenced to death. 
The superficially attractive protests of Nazi lawyers against 
red tape have thus reduced law to a matter of the interpretation 
of the moment, and socicty is back in a condition against 
which Montesquieu protested, where no one can tell when 
and to what extent he is breaking the law. When visitors 
are allowed to attend the People’s Court the procedure remains 
correct; there are still amazing displays of Communist faith 
and courage at some of the trials, but, of course, the secrecy 
rule is strictest where there is most to conceal. 

Since the August amnesty the concentration camp prisoners 
have been noticeably reduced; it is impossible to get exact 
information beyond that the number of victims is now anything 
from 1,500 to 3,000. But these are the incorrigibles, i.e., 
their lot is correspondingly harder. For in his speech on 
December 11th, General Goring not only admitted that the 
concentration camp system was meant to induce fear; in a 
sentence which was not published in the press he declared 
that those prisoners who had been least harshly treated had 
been observed, upon their release, to be the most prompt in 
resuming their efforts to seduce the people, and it is casy to 
guess how this observation is translated into action. The 
Reign of Terror, though now more skilfully veiled, continues. 
The extensive Gestapo raids upon decadent parties and 
homosexual cabarets early in December have been mis- 
interpreted by sensation-mongers as heralding the elimination 
of everything from Himmler to Schirach. They arose through 
the accidental discovery of some Réhm-conspiracy papers in 
the hands of a frequenter of such gatherings. The regime 
finds anti-decadent gestures convenient, though it has little to 
say against heroic homosexualism. Many of the victims of 
the Gestapo raids in Berlin were released the next morning, 
but they spent an extraordinarily disagreeable night at the 
Albrechtstrasse headquarters. It is perhaps worth recording 
that the prisoners were lined up face to the wall and hands up, 
and drilled and teased all night by S.S. men with revolvers 
and rubber truncheons; they could hear yells and screams 
from neighbouring cells. Meanwhile the S.S. may be jealous 
of the Reichswehr, and no one will be surprised if Rosenberg 
and Schirach, like Briickner, disappear any day, and perhaps 
turn up later in hospital. But there is no reason to scent 
another large-scale massacre of the extremer Nazis ; indeed, 
it looks rather as if they were to be given their head after 
January 13th—of course, in a cultural, not an economic, 
direction. 

The other day I was asked, at a German tea-party, to explain 
the Sedition Bill. “‘ Good gracious, fancy bothering about 
civic rights in these days; one soon accustoms oneself to 
forget about things like that,” was the comment of an old 
Liberal. It is horrifying to observe the insidious success of 
the propagandist system, because one can see that people 
who never belicved official assertions at the time they were 
made are nevertheless in the long run affected by them. 
Quite sensible people come to repeat formulae about the malice 
of the pastors or the Ausland. It cannot, moreover, be denied 
that the Nazi regime, by marrying its rearmament with its 
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economic policy, has for the time being got away with both. 
No casual visitor to Berlin can fail to observe three or four 
times as many Reichswehrmen, and twice as many private 
cars, since last summer. The Reichswehr, in fact, is still 
under 300,000, but the new Landespoiizei constitutes a crack 
force of 70,000 to 80,000 men in curiously similar uniforms, 
while some of the perfectly civilian Air Federation men have 
a far from amateur appearance, and some of the growing S.S. 
force are known to possess arms of a kind which might seem 
superfluous in the hands of men long since proclaimed to 
be the political, not the military, soldiers of the nation. As 
the rivals of the Reichswehr, the S.S. are no doubt laughable, 
but the fact remains that Germany now has, with Reichswehbr 
and militarised police, a superb professional army of about 
350,000, and S.S., S.A. and all the rest are not wholly un- 
initiated reserves ; the new military smartness of the Labour 
Service men is striking, and this, after all, is a force of 250,000 
with a six months’ training, which most young Germans are 
compelled to undergo. Conscription is to follow, but there is 
no doubt that Hitler has already succeeded in rearming 
Germany. 

The existence of an internal boom is equally certain. It 
may be a bubble affair, but at the moment one constantly 
hears working-people say, “ We weren’t for Hitler, but he has 
given us work. Oh yes, the pay isn’t very much more than the 
dole, but one earns it.” Of course the boom is due to the 
anticipation of revenue, the creation of credit, the demand 
for uniforms and arms, tax-free motors, and panic buying. 
Quite a lot of people have bought three or four suits this 
autumn, instead of one, because they fear the raw material 
famine. No one can tell whether the substitutes campaign will 
really succeed ; the rubber substitute the Germans now use 
has only one fault—it costs three or four times as much as real 
rubber, while substitute petrol is five times the price of real 
petrol. Nor can anyone say with certainty whether the 
German internal boom can feed itself into further growth. 
Conventional economists are pessimistic ; they do not believe 
that all Dr. Schacht’s ingenuity can prevent either an abandon- 
ment of the gold standard (with a far more serious rise in prices 
than has yet occurred) or a decrease in employment—here 
they point to short time in the textile industries, which until 
recently had boomed. Schacht’s position at the moment 
seems stronger than ever. It is a matter of personal vanity with 
him to maintain the nominal gold parity of the mark, and in 
this, his only serious difference with Big Industry, he is eagerly 
backed by the Fuhrer. Economics are not Hitler’s strong 
point, but his reaction to any suggestion of inflation is as 
hysterical as that of the class from which he comes, and he is 
determined to “ shield his people from this menace.” 

Perhaps the most perplexing thing about Nazi Germany is 
the public response to the whole business. It is interesting to 
find that the people who have been sent back to the land are 
just as cager as in the bad old days to be urban again at the 
first opportunity. Among young men one hears irritation 
over the East Prussian landowners who are profiting from the 
favours showered upon farmers, while they pay neither their 
debts nor their taxes and seem farther than ever from ex- 
propriation. Business people who are doing quite well seem 
sceptical. 

On the whole National Socialism has become more per- 
nicious because it has improved its technique. An example of 
this is the increasing hardship to which German Jews are 
subjected without the publicity which formerly did something 
to protect them. The English public is, at most, aware of the 
Frankfurt incident in the organised boycott of Jewish shops, 
which had been proceeding all through December, in many 
provincial towns, in preparation for the “ purely German ” 
festival of Christmas. Though Jews are supposed to be allowed 
commercial, if no cultural, functions, one finds that a stock- 
broker has just been forbidden the Bourse, or that to sell 
newspapers has become a cultural activity. The pressure 
has been increasing steadily since Hess’s strongly anti-Jewish 
order to the Nazi Party issed in Munich on August 8th. But 





what is done now is effectively and quietly done. So the anti- 
Semitic orientalism of the Third Reich may be said to have 
achieved nothing certain but the military efficiency of the 
Hohenzollern kings at the cost of the religious and racial 
tolerance for which they were famous. 


PIGS AND PLANNING 


A Luiperat myself, I never cease to be surprised at the way 
in which Liberals, in their public utterances, seem to hate the 
land. With notable exceptions their interest in the land 
seems to begin and end with a sentimental desire to see 
more smallholders settled upon it, rather reminding me of 
a friend who owns a golf links and likes to see sheep 
there, not because they do the course any good (he knows 
they do not), but because he feels they ought to be on it and 
therefore likes to see them. 

One could have understood this from the Labour Party, 
for that began as an industrial movement, and so many of its 
adherents did not need to understand “ Mercantilism” to 
appreciate the apparent boon of cheap food at any price. But 
the Liberals, who have given so much lip-service to the cause 
of agriculture, seem the most easily perturbed when any 
practical measures on its behalf are taken and none have been 
more captious than they about what has been done to make 
the humble pig a more attractive animal to the farmer or small- 
holder. Let us see what has been achieved in the first steps 
of organising pig production. 

First of all, it must be realised that the years 1931-32 saw 
the producers in all the bacon exporting countries in the 
world bankrupting themselves in supplying us with cheap 
bacon. Naturally this was driving our own producers into 
the same unhappy state. It was no new phenomenon. The 
pig, being a prolific animal with a comparatively short gestation 
period, has always caused supplies to fluctuate violently, with 
prices following them. The ups and downs were called “ the 
pig cycle,” for long reverently regarded as an inevitable 
occurrence. It is evident, therefore, that the ruinous prices 
of 1931-32 would eventually have been followed by absurdly 
high prices when producers were tired of producing at a loss. 
So no economist would have regarded prices at this period as 
normal. Yet the enemies of the Pig Scheme invariably take 
the prices of this period when they wish to show how the 
Scheme has increased the price of bacon. It would be much 
easier to argue that the price of bacon would have been higher 
still had things been left to Jaisser faire. The year 1930 can 
be more fairly taken as a normal year for prices, and, compared 
with this, monthly retail bacon prices so far this year have 
consistently been lower than in the corresponding months of 
1930, although in 1930 we enjoyed “ Free Trade.” 

The first step taken to organise the home pig industry was 
to regulate imported supplies by quantity, that is by the much 
abused “ quota” system. There is not space to discuss the 
pros and cons of this, but the argument was that no tariff 
would immediately arrest excessive imports of bacon, since it 
had become the habit for exporting countries to offset the 
effects of a tariff by granting their producers greater subsidies 
and since the pigs that were being born must be got rid of 
somewhere at some price. Manipulation of currency and 
exchange was also becoming popular and could wipe out the 
effect of a tariff in a night. Moreover the tariff seemed a 
clumsy, hit-or-miss method that did not permit of any precise 
estimate of its effect upon quantities of imports. The position 
was also rather desperate ; it was not a question of consolidating 
the home producer in his existing position—it had become a 
question of stopping the rot and saving him from extinction. 
It was a job for the fire brigade rather than the architect. 
The quota appeared to be the most effective method of 
stemming the flood of bacon at bankrupt prices and of 
guaranteeing a place in the home market for every suitable 
bacon pig we could produce. Moreover, it had the virtue of 
saving some of our overseas customers from the further 
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impoverishment that a high tariff would have caused and of 
allowing them to plan their production to fit in with ours. 

But this was only the preliminary part of the work. It was 
necessary to introduce some order into the chaos of the pro- 
duction and sale of pigs in this country and to build up a 
bacon industry with a standardised product. None had 
advocated this more ably than the Liberals. Co-operation 
had failed, because in our particular conditions there was a 
dealer round every corner to lure the co-operator from loyalty 
to his society, and so the Marketing Act was brought into 
service. A Commission made its recommendations for an 
organised pig industry, schemes were derived from the report 
both for the producers and the curers, offered for their approval 
and accepted by an enormous majority vote. Those con- 
cerned appointed, by vote, their own representatives to the 
two Boards, the Pigs Board representing the producers, the 
Bacon Board representing the curers. The basis was, therefore, 
entirely democratic and there was no question of its being 
administered by Whitehall. At first the producers were 
guaranteed their production cost on the basis of the cost of 
feeding stuffs. This proved impossible and ended badly. 
They were then given a contract price that took into account 
the cost of feeding stuffs and also made them sharers in the 
fortunes of the whole industry by regulating the price given 
for their pigs by the price of bacon. This was a notable 
innovation in our industrial structure, although it was already 
at work on a smaller scale in the sugar beet industry, and it is 
still in operation. It seems a fair way of spreading the risks 
of trading over all those concerned in an industry. 

Now the top storey has been added to this structure, in the 
shape of the Bacon Development Board. This is composed 
of three members from each of the two Boards and three 
appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture. The work of this 
Board is to take a long-term view of the industry as a whole, 
to carry out the education and research in the industry that 
is so badly needed, to work towards national standards for 
bacon and perhaps to see about its advertisement when it is 
in a position to be advertised. They will have the power to 
close redundant or inefficient bacon factories or get others 
built where they are required and see that they conform to 
the elementary necessities for the efficient, economic produc- 
tion of bacon. It is the first body created for planning on a 
national scale, and it may become the Executive Council of 
our first industry in which all the interests are brought together 
into one democratically organised, self-administering whole. 
At worst it is an exceedingly interesting experiment. 

Now as to the results of the scheme at the end of a full 
year. On the good side, it has ensured a market for every 
suitable bacon pig produced, and has introduced a national 
contract which there is no undercutting. It has stabilised pig 
prices to a remarkably successful degree, and, although we now 
have a record pig population, it has procured a price for them 
that is presumably a paying one, or farmers would not be 
producing more pigs. It has brought together the two sides 
to the industry—producers and curers—in a way that is making 
them realise their interdependence and, for the first time, is 
establishing a body of people with complete knowledge of 
these two sides. Anyone who has been round the country 
in the past six months will realise that farmers are taking 
pains that they never took before to produce bacon pigs of 
the right type, and will even ask for the advice of experts ! 
Slowly the standard of English bacon is improving, and the 
existence of a scheme that unifies all the bacon producers is 
making it possible to take steps and disseminate information 
that will eventually lead to an even more widely standardised 
product. At the same time I submit that the price of bacon 
to the public, judged by a normal year, has not been unduly 
increased. 

On the other side the producer complains, with some 
justice, that the strong support given to the bacon scheme 
has created too attractive a market for pork pigs (which are 
outside the scheme), and the less public-spirited are profiting 
thereby. It may well be found advisable to bring pork into the 


scheme as well and adjust supplies between the two markets- 
It is indefensible, also, to defer the announcement of contract 
terms beginning next January until the preceding November, 
too late for farmers to make arrangements for the important 
early part of the year. Much is said in exhortation to the 
farmer to reduce the number of his breeds in order to standardise 
his product, but little is heard of the variable products of our 
600 curing establishments. (Denmark, with about four times 
as many pigs as ourselves, possesses only eighty factories.) 
There is danger that the cost of curing may become based 
upon -the less economic of these factories, and danger that 
improvement in the technique and management of pigs and 
factories may not be shared with the public in the form of 
cheaper bacon. We have a Pig Scheme, but we have no pig 
policy. No one knows at how many pigs we are eventually 
planning to keep, no provision is being made for the small pig- 
keeper to be assured of the services of a suitable boar. The 
breeding side is still in a most unsatisfactory condition. We 
need something on the lines of premium boars, litter-testing 
stations and the old Village Pig Clubs brought up to date, 
and we need national bacon standards. All this is urgent work 
that will require a tremendous amount of organising. It has 
not been started upon as yet, and one wishes there were 
stronger ground for believing that the industry realises that 
this is the:r business and in their direct interest and, therefore, 
should be financed and undertaken by themselves. 

This scheme, like others, is sometimes denounced by Tories 
as being socialistic, and by Socialists as playing into the hands 
of private interests. I find it difficult to think of it in either of 
these terms. It would not, of course, be difficult for the 
“ quota” part of it to be abused to the advantage of vested 
interests if they could gain the upper hand, and the whole 
scheme could be prostituted as a mere price-raising piece of 
machinery—in which case it would be sowing the seeds of its 
own decay. But equally well could it be “ nationalised ” under 
a Labour Government, if by “ nationalisation” is meant 
turning all the bacon factories into a public utility concern 
and subsidising the farmers to produce cheap bacon. In the 
same way Imperial Chemical Industries, or any big concern 
in which unification has already taken place, offers an easier 
subject for such treatment than a conglomeration of small, 
disunited undertakings. After reading For Socialism and 
Peace (the Labour Party’s Programme of Action), I can see 
little reason for interference with the general lines along which 
the industry is developing, except by those who look upon 
nationalisation as an end in itself. The above-mentioned 
pamphlet explicitly approves of commodity boards, and public 
utility companies are not the particular children of any political 
party. L. F. EAsTERBROOK 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of ss. for the contribution at the head of this 
column goes this week to Miss Joyce Chamberlin. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Refined young lady wanted immediately to impersonate Mae West, 
to advertise her new film, Belle of the ’Nineties.—Eastern Daily Press, 


No manager would take me seriously. I even darkened my hair 
to show that I have character and brains.—Miss Angela Joyce, ex- 
beauty Queen, in an interview in the last Sunday Pictorial. 


That he drove a motor-hearse containing a coffin with a body 
seventy miles per hour along the Great North Road was alleged at 
Grantham yesterday against Frederick Matthews, of Windsor. He 
was fined £3 for exceeding the speed limit of thirty miles per hour. 
A motorist who reported Matthews said he thought it was dis- 
graceful for a body to be carried at such a speed.—Observer. 


The Daily Express stands like a watch tower in a city, built to 
survey the busy plain. The men inthe tower have a double task, 
They report what they see. They also peer into the dark, that they 
may foresee what will emerge, and warn.—Editorial in Darly Express, 
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Then he turned to serious things and made Elinor Glyn’s Three 
Wecks into a best seller. . . .—Sunday Dispatch. 


I abstain from reading, or listening to, any of Mr. Baldwin’s 
speeches. Might I suggest to your correspondents to read only 
speeches by Lord Wolmer and Lord Lloyd, Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Sir Henry Page Croft ?—Lt.-Col. (1.A., Retd.) in Morning Post. 


Young lady wanted to walk out with a Bengal Tiger, to advertise 
Wild Cargo, showing at the Regal, Great Yarmouth, week of December 
gist. Apply Bernard M. Woolley, General Manager.—Fakenham 
Times. 


A few years ago a lady of my acquaintance lost in the streets of 
London a valuable diamond pendant. When arranging with an 
important firm of advertising agents for the distribution of handbills 
exhibiting her loss, and offering a reward for recovery, she also had 
occasion to inquire of them in which newspapers she should advertise. 

They recommended several well-known journals, but added that 
it would be of course superfluous to advertise in the columns of the 
Times, because no reader of the Times would dream of retaining what 
did not belong to him.—Letter in Times. 


SALADS 


Some interesting light was thrown on modern methods of 
overcoming the schoolboy’s hatred of green vegetables when 
the Food Education Section of the Conference of Educational 
Associations met at University College. At one school threats 
are still found to be effective. The headmaster explained that 
the way in which he persuaded the boys to take their portion 
of vegetables “‘ was to threaten to deprive them of their sweets. 
That,” he added grimly, “ was usually enough.” At Christ’s 
Hospital, on the other hand, they adopt a more subtle and 
distinctively modern policy. Here, it was reported, “ the boys 
were persuaded to eat salads by first introducing them as 
luxuries for the masters. The boys immediately wanted 
salads.” This, it may be thought by some, involves a certain 
amount of cruelty to masters, since it is not every school- 
master who loves a lettuce. Apart from the cruelty, however, 
the authorities at the school are to be congratulated on 
having devised a very cunning experiment on juvenile human 
nature. 

I should not myself have thought that, if a small boy saw 
a schoolmaster eating something, he would immediately be 
seized with a craving to cat some of it, too. I had a profound 
regard for many of my schoolmasters, but I never looked on 
them as expert guides to the pleasures of life. I suspected 
them—wrongly, I am sure—of not knowing how to enjoy 
themselves. I thought of them rather as ascetics who scarcely 
cared what they ate and who could be as happy over a plateful 
of boiled cod as over the first salmon of summer. I trusted 
their opinions on the meaning of French and Latin sentences, 
but not on things edible and potable. I am sure I could have 
watched even the headmaster eating boiled cabbage without any 
desire to emulate him. 

And yet, it must be admitted, childhood is desperately 
imitative. We owe at least half our most reprehensible habits 
to the example of our elders. I doubt, for example, whether 
anyone ever began to smoke except through the desire to 
imitate older people. I loved the smell of tobacco almost 
from the cradle—still more, I loved the sight of clouds of 
pipe-smoke issuing from philosophic lips and filling the air 
with changing shapes—but I did not love my first smoke. 
Nothing but the prestige that tobacco had acquired as the 
concomitant and symbol of manhood could have induced me 
to persist with it after my initial collapse. To learn to 
smoke was not a pleasure of the senses, but a sacrifice made out 
of admiration of my elders. Relations of the female sex, 
observing my schoolboy endeavours, would taunt me: “ You 
Know you don’t enjoy it. You only do it because you think 
it looks manly.” I swore that I loved it, and was utterly 
indifferent to appearances, but those who taunted me were 
more truthful. If I am an enslaved smoker to-day, this is 


entirely due to the example set me by a number of men who 
ought to have known better. 

Many people say that the taste for beer, wine and whisky 
is generally attributable, not to the innate viciousness of the 
young, but to the bad example of the old. Few people will 
admit that they enjoyed their first glass of whisky. Here I 
differ from the majority. I cannot remember a time when I 
did not enjoy the taste of what is called strong drink. I drank 
my first whisky as a child in the nursery when my nurse 
brewed me a very pretty punch as a cure for toothache. It 
almost reconciled me to my sufferings. Later, when [I 
stayed with an uncle who had a praiseworthy faith in the virtues 
of claret, I used: to be given tall tumblers of claret and lemonade, 
and that seemed to intensify the sunshine of a summer 
afternoon in a country garden. I am not sure whether I should 
have enjoyed my first bottle of stout so much if it had not been 
for the fact that a bottle of Guinness looks such an extra- 
ordinarily virile drink to a beginner. It may have been my 
imagination rather than my palate that loved it; but, at least, 
as I drank it, I told myself that it was good. And so through 
all the range of liquids. It cost me no struggle to get to Eke 
them. It needed the example of no schoolmaster to persuade 
me that they were good. 

The example of our elders, however, has undoubtedly a 
great effect on our tastes at the table. I grew up in a world in 
which pepper and mustard were supposed to be the prerogative 
of adults, and in which pepper especially was supposed to be 
detrimental to the growth of the young. How often has my 
nurse warned me, as I reached for the peppér-pot: “ It'll 
stunt your growth.” To scatter pepper lavishly on one’s 
breakfast-egg thus acquired an element of daring. One had 
a pleasant feeling that one was not only leading a grown-up 
life but risking one’s future. At the same time I soon came 
to disbelieve the current theory about the effects of pepper. 
The more of it I consumed, the taller I grew, and in the 
end its flavour did not even give me a happy sense of reckless- 
ness. 

The example of the old, however, is not invariably followed 
by the young. As a child, I saw many of the old eating 
porridge, but nothing could induce me to imitate them. I 
often saw the old conscientiously eating fat, but I hated it 
with what was to prove a lifelong hatred. I had an uncle 
who had read in a paper that the skin was the best part of a 
fish, and who used to poison himself heroically with all that was 
inedible in filleted plaice, but I left him uncopied in his dietetic 
heroism. It may be that we resolutely follow the example of 
our elders only when we are supposed not to follow it. If 
fat had been a forbidden thing, who knows but that I might 
have evolved into a determined fat-eater? If I had been 
warned against porridge as a thing that stunted the growth I 
might by now have been a devotee of the Scotsman’s breakfast. 

The authorities at Christ’s Hospital did not exactly warn the 
young against indulgence in salad-eating ; but they did the 
next best thing: they made salads seem something out of a 
boy’s reach, something for men only. Salad-eating thus 
ceased to present itself to the mind as a duty and became 
pleasantly associated with the sin of envy—something as 
lovely and as unattainable as the cakes on the other tables in 
a tea-shop. Distance, it seems, lends enchantment even 
to a cabbage lettuce. Put a tomato on a schoolboy’s plate, 
and he will despise it: starve him of tomatoes, however, and 
let him watch a schoolmaster making his way through one with 
an affectation of ecstasy, and the boy’s imagination will become 
inflamed with a passion for tomatoes that will be proof against 
disappointment when he comes to eat them. 

In order to persuade the young to adopt a healthy diet, we 
must begin by cultivating a number of repressions in them. 
Tell them that a glass of water drunk a quarter of an hour 
before meals is pure poison, and you will find them irrigating 
their digestive systems in a way that would rejoice the heart 
of an apostle of nature cure. Order them to bolt their food, 
and warn them that the practice of chewing is dangerous for 
anybody under the age of twenty-one, and immediately a 
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race of young chewers will be on the way to eclipse the record 
of Mr. Gladstone. Refuse to give them boiled cabbage except 
on their birthdays, and they will clamour for it and love it 
every time it is given to them as a concession. It is my opinion 
that you could make children fond even of parsnips by giving 
the parsnip a scarcity value. The great mistake the Victorians 
made in bringing up their children was to order the children 
to eat things believed to be good for them and to forbid them 
to eat things believed to be bad for them. If they had done 
precisely the opposite, the Victorian child would have grown 
up much more like the little man his parents wanted him 
to be. 

Men and women, indeed, as well as children, are strongly 
tempted by what is forbidden or unattainable or has at least 
some kind of scarcity value. Consider, for example, the 
present unpopularity of the herring. The gourmet will 
tell you that there is no better fish than a grilled herring, and 
the dietician will tell you that there is no fish more nutritious. 
Herrings, however, labour under the disadvantage that, as the 
aesthete said of the stars in the Milky Way, there are too many 
of them. Contempt of herrings is as common among the poor 
as among the rich. I have heard of a housemaid who, even 
during the food shortage of wartime, protested that she would 
rather fast than eat a herring. The very name of the fish 
connoted cheapness and therefore worthlessness. Yet, if 
herrings were as dear as Dover soles, who can doubt that all 
the world would praise them? Despite its bones, if the 
herring were only sufficiently rare it would become the rival 
of trout as a delicacy on the food-lover’s table. It seems to 
me that during this period of depression in the industry, 
boarding-schools might do something towards educating the 
younger generation in wise fish-eating, by serving herrings to 
the masters as luxuries and preparing for the day when an 
envious horde of greedy-eyed boys will rise from their seats 
and demand to be allowed to share the feast with 
their elders. Hunger is a good sauce, but envy is a better. 
It is evidently the ideal salad-dressing. v.% 


THE 100,000 AND THEIR 
NEIGHBOURS 


[By ONE OF THE HUNDRED THOUSAND] 


‘Tue Europeans in a town like Calcutta make an extraordinarily 
self-contained community. For this there are a variety of 
reasons, creditable and otherwise. But as long as this isolation, 
we might say insulation, of the European continues, he is 
bound to incur all the odium which accrues to a prosperous 
alien community dwelling among a people sensitive to the 
point of morbidity. 

Of the 350 millions who populate India, the European 
civilian element numbers only 100,000. Yet the seemingly 
impossible is accomplished ; it is possible for a European to 
live years in India without ever meeting socially an Indian of 
his own standing. The writer in several years’ residence met 
Indians in private European houses in semi-official circles or 
at gatherings summoned in pursuit of some ideal of social 
service—but never otherwise. 

Who then are the Indians whom the European meets and 
in what circumstances? By far the largest class of contacts 
is limited to subordinates, servants, peons, coolies and the 
like. Conditions of work in India—due to causes too numerous 
to detail here—necessitate a far greater supply of labour than 
would be needed for any similar job at home. This holds true 
even of labour in the household, where, for example, a young 
couple living in a block of flats would require a minimum of 
four servants—and more should they have children or a car, 
as they usually do. It must be remembered, too, that the 
native languages of the educated Indian are not spoken by 
the illiterate class. The European, therefore, learns the very 
small minimum of words necessary for communication with 
his servants and has no incentive to acquire the language by 
which alone he might approach his cultivated neighbours. 


Of the vast ancient literature.and culture of the educated 
Indian he remains ignorant ; often he does not even know of 
its existence. The inevitable result is that the European tends 
to see himself as a captain of industry, employer of barbarian 
illiterates fit only to be governed by civilised oligarchs such as 
himself. He develops a superiority complex. Not for him 
to wait his turn at the Post Office counter, not for him to travel 
in trams or buses, or other than first-class in trains, nor for him 
the medium-priced seat at cinema or theatre, lest his prestige 
be lowered. In Bombay a useful corrective is supplied by the 
greater concentration of capital in Indian hands, with the 
European in many cases as the employee ; but in Calcutta 
snobbery is intensified by the fact that capital is largely con- 
centrated in European hands with Indians serving in sub- 
ordinate capacities. Of Indian equals or colleagues. the 
European has few. The qualifications and professional 
experience of an Indian may be equal or superior to those of 
a European, but the Indian will receive anything from one- 
third to three-quarters of the salary given to a European. 
Inequality of income, and therefore of standard of living 
widens the gulf between those who might otherwise meet on 
common ground as equals and colleagues. The Indian whose 
income and standard of living approximates to that of the 
European is likely to be of a higher social standing in his 
country than the Europeans in their own—and knowing this 
fact he scorns the European accordingly. 

Supposing that the scorn and snobbery of. both sides be 
overcome, and that they both show a desire for further inter- 
course, additional difficulties present themselves. Social 
contact is lubricated by the exchange. of hospitality. But 
however keen one’s desire, the organisation of the Hindu 
family as an undivided unit, whereby all generations of the 
family, married or single, live under one roof (so that it is not 
uncommon for a family to sit down twenty or more to each 
meal) makes the acceptance of hospitality in the Indian home 
a formidable undertaking. Even where there is a reasonable 
hope that a nascent liking might grow into an affectionate 
intimacy, to court friendship in surroundings so public and so 
heterogeneous requires exceptional courage and faith in its 
superiority to less hardly won loves. And Indians rarely 
demand this test. Many prefer to entertain in a club or 
restaurant or restrict meetings to the neutral ground of the 
playing field and the race-course. An additional complication 
arises from the difference in status of the women of each 
community. 

The European woman aspires to an equality with her men- 
folk; the Hindu woman, who worships her husband as 
a god, would think it presumption to eat at table with 
him, while to allow herself to be served before him, or to 
express in public an opinion contrary to his, would be 
unthinkable. Though it is true that Indian women are more 
and more coming out of the seclusion of their homes and 
taking part in public affairs, their social experience and 
education are still decidedly inferior to those of their mentolk. 
Intercourse between Europeans and Indian men is possible, 
between Europeans and Indian women in is often embarass- 
ingly difficult even when the language obstacle is overcome ; 
each sees life from so different an angle that it is hard to find 
points of contact or establish community of tastes. Again, 
where European men and women forgather in India, dancing 
is-almost inevitable. But Indians do not dance in couples, 
and dancing anyway is left to the professional woman of low 
class. Again, a European host experiences all manner of 
difficulties ; a high caste Indian will not eat food contaminated 
by Untouchables, among whom the European is classed ; 
many communities will not eat meat of any kind, while Hindus 
will not eat beef nor Mohammedans pork. Even mealtimes 
and table manners differ. The Indian lunches about 11 or 
12 and dines about 9 or 10; he prefers to sit on the floor 
rather than on a chair; he finds it repugnant to eat with a 
knife and fork that another may use after him, and wil! use 
his fingers in preference, much to the disgust of the European 
Thus a multiplicity of apparently insignificant differences in 
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manners, social organisation and religious observances render 
exchange of hospitality difficult if not uncongenial. 

It would be a mistake to imply that it is unknown for 
Europeans and Indians to meet in friendly fashion and eat 
together, play together, dance together; and semi-official 
circles definitely encourage intercourse of this sort. But it 
must be remembered that, while the Westernised Indian who 
eats forbidden food, wears clothes that his parents would think 
immodest, and behaves in a manner that by their standards is 
accounted shameless, may do all these things because he is a man 
of exceptional independence and courage, he may, on the other 
hand, merely be a man of worthless character who finds it 
pleasant to live without the restraints of discipline. It is the 
latter interpretation which is most often put upon his actions, 
even by thoughtful people of both races. And this considera- 
tion tends to reinforce racial prejudice. Not long ago, I came 
across an English merchant who explained to a newcomer that 
he had been compelled to refuse an invitation to a tea dance 
at a public restaurant, issued to him and his wife by an Indian 
family, because “ It would be as much as my bread and butter 
is worth, for my wife to be seen dancing in public with an 
Indian.” 

A second fact of importance is the temporary nature of 
service in India. The young Englishman who comes out does 
not, as a rule, contemplate making his career and a permanent 
home in India. If he does, in the event, spend most of his life 
serving in the country, that is an accident of fate, leaving his 
nostalgia for his own country unassuaged and leading him to 
snatch as much home leave as possible and to spend his life’s 
savings and the leisure of his retirement outside the country 
which provided them. Now a man who regards himself, and 
is regarded by the inhabitants, as a visitor, may do his job very 
efficiently ; he may construct roads, build bridges, amass 
fortunes, which are the admiration of others, but he does not 
make the most public-spirited or efficient of citizens. The 
great problems of India—its low standards of living on every 
plane, be it economic, cultural or spiritual, its insanitation and 
poverty, its ignorance and superstition, its corruption and 
disunion—affect him but little. Thus a teacher in an elementary 
school may receive 18s. per month as salary (about the price 
of a couple of bottles of whisky), compared with his cook’s 
40s., or his clerk’s 80s. Since he sends his children home for 
their schooling, how is he to know or, knowing, care? After 
all, he may be forgiven for thinking, “ It’s not my business, 
it’s their country.”” He may even realise that a teacher paid a 
salary little higher than the one paid to the untouchable 
sweeper in his employ is unlikely to deliver goods of any value, 
and that a population so “ educated ” cannot but prove fruitful 
soil for incompetence and disaffection. Even then he may be 
forgiven for not being filled with that zeal for reform which 
alone makes reform possible. His contract expires in three 
years, he may be moved elsewhere, or get a decent job at 
home ; in any case, he could not carry his point in the time, 
and he dislikes the dilettantism which is content to take up a 
job knowing that probabilities are against its completion. Or 
suppose that he be getting on in years, a resident in the town 
and civically minded, as many to their credit are, and 
that he is taking part in municipal enterprises—even then he 
cannot be relied upon for that persistent watchfulness and 
alertness which alone makes for victory over vested interests. 
Perhaps the reform dear to his heart is due to come up for con- 
sideration next year,when he is on his “ long leave” or due to 
retire. At every turn his good intentions are brought to nought 
by the fact that he is a bird of passage, a man with no stake in 
the country. In Calcutta the European Association, in spite of 
all efforts to increase its membership, numbers only 25 per cent. 
of the European residents, and at recent elections was unable, 
in a European ward, to secure the return of the candidate it 
favoured. The Indians, who have insisted at the Round Table 
Conference and elsewhere that the European trader in India 
must at least become an Indian citizen before asking for special 
privileges or safeguards for his community, may be more 
far-sighted than is usually allowed. 


Correspondence 


MARRIED WOMEN 


S1r,—May I call attention to what seems to be a blot on the 
otherwise welcome report of the Law Revision Committee on the 
liability of a husband for the torts of his wife and the liability 
of a married woman in tort and contract. I refer to the proposal 
to limit the abolition of the restraint on anticipation to future 
settlements. The fact that the Lord Chancellor added to the 
original third item of the terms of reference of the Committee 
the second subject mentioned above gave the Committee an 
opportunity to propose clearing away all the legal lumber which 
has accumulated because the law of the married woman has been 
so often patched, on the basis that she should continue to be 
treated as an abnormal person, instead of being reformed on the 
basis that she should have the same rights and liabilities as other 
people. 

Except on this one point the Committee have faced the need 
for real reform. It is all to the good that they propose to abolish 
the “‘ peculiar characteristics and consequences of the institution 
of the married women’s ‘ separate property’”’ and to put her 
in the same position as a man in regard to her capacity to contract, 
her right to sue, her liability to be sued, to be made bankrupt 
and to have judgment enforced against her. 

But the limitation of the abolition of the restraint on anticipation 
to future settlements takes away with one hand what is given 
with the other for those women who are already married with 
property subject to the restraint. These women are not to be 
in the same position as other members of the community as to the 
right to contract with respect to their restrained property, for 
to their property only can this disability be made to attach. 
Nor can the creditor of such married woman enforce a judgment 
against her by attaching her restrained income before it comes 
to her hands. 

The Committee stigmatises this as “a not very creditable 
means of defeating creditors’? and also describes the restraint 
as no longer “ consistent with the present position of the married 
woman.” The Committee were asked to propose such revision 
as was required by “ modern conditions.” There is surely, then, 
some non sequitur in the logic guiding them that they should put 
forward a proposal which will ensure the continuance of the opera- 
tion of the restraint for the next fifty or sixty years—or so long as 
any of the women left under the ban may survive. 

The continuance of the operation of the restraint is not only a 
hardship for these women and for all who have dealings with them ; 
it is a hardship for all married women. It makes the law applicable 
to them more complicated. Those who have dealings with them 
cannot know to which class of married women they belong. The 
dead hand of the settlor should not be allowed to prevent this much 
needed reform being made applicable to all married women. 

4 Pump Court, Temple, E.C.4. CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN 





S1r,—May I add one point to your recent comments with regard 
to the legal position of married women and the proposals of the 
Law Revision Committee ? 

It is clear that a wife cannot make a claim against her husband 
(and his insurance company) if she is injured while being driven 
by him in his car, and this state of affairs ought to be remedied, by 
the wife being put on the same footing as any other passenger. 
It is to be hoped that the matter will not be overlooked, if new 
legislation is introduced as a result of the recommendations of the 
Law Revision Committee. HECTOR MUNRO 

Prudential Buildings, 

36 Dale Street, 
Liverpool, 2. 


THE SPANISH RISING 


Sir,—I have read with surprise your comments on Sefor 
Bolin’s letter in your last issue. What emerges is that both your 
very damaging charges against the forces of the right in Spain 
were based on hearsay, in the first case on an unconfirmed report 
in an English newspaper, and in the second case, on an irrelevant 
question by a private member in the Spanish Cortes. I suppose 
that any stick is good enough to beat a dog with, but I wonder 
what you would say to me if I made a gravely damaging accusation 
against Mr. George Lansbury in the English Review and, when it 
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was denied by Mr. Lansbury, supported my original charge by 
a quotation from the Spanish A.B.C. } ' 

As for the Moorish atrocities, the statement you quote, even 
if it were true, would go no way to confirm your accusation. 
Where a town is captured by rebel forces who resist the entry 
of Government forces, as was the case at Oviedo, the deaths of 
innocent people in the streets are inevitable. The responsibility 
does not rest with the Government forces, and the consequences 
do not constitute and cannot justify the charge of “ committing 
atrocities.” DovuGLas JERROLD 

The English Review, 6 Great New Street, E.C.4. 

[What we have said is further confirmed by the following letter 
from Lord Listowel, who was in Spain shortly after the fighting.— 
Ed. N.S. & N.]} 

Sir,—Sefior Bolin, who has been conducting so vigorously 
a propaganda campaign in the press and on the wireless in favour 
of the jesuito-fascist Gil Robles and of the Government that he 
props up, seems to imply in his letter of December 29th that the 
Moorish troops in the Asturias were guilty of no excesses, and 
that the leader of the Accién Popular party is not hostile to parlia- 
mentary government. 

Apart from the evidence of Sefior Marcos Miranda, to which 
you refer in your answer, I have succeeded in collecting some 
reliable accounts of individual cases. On Sunday, October 
14th, four innocent civilians were shot by Arab soldiers in the 
house of Manuel Fernandez Prieto in Oviedo, and one trying to 
escape from it. They included besides the proprietor, Luiz 
Navarro, son of the concierge ; the gravedigger Lucas Fernandez, 
aged sixty, and Manoel Toro, brother-in-law of Prieto, anda 
sweeper of seventy named Anastazio Bobes. There is no space 
for more instances of this kind. The murdering of civilians, the 
looting of homes, and the massacre of prisoners were the main 
features of that White Terror which has been so infinitely more 
cruel than the worst excesses of the revolutionaries. We shall 
hear little of it in this country, for the Spanish Government is 
straining every nerve to hush up the horrible scandal. 

In a speech delivered just before the Christmas recess, Robies 
is reported in Madrid as having declared himself in favour of 
“a corporative organisation ” of the State, pointing, not without 
criticism, to the example set by Italy and Germany. Recently 
in the Cortes he asked, without success, for power to legislate 
by decree. The only positive items in his political programme 
are the repeal of Articles 26 and 48 of the Constitution, which 
would restore to the Jesuit Order its wealth, its power, and its 
control of popular education. A clerical Fascism of this type is, 
obviously, as incompatible with representative political institu- 
tions as it is with economic or intellectual freedom. LISTOWEL 

10 Manchester Square, W.1. 


END OF AN EPOCH 


Sir,—By saying so many things at once and saying them so 
obscurely, Mr. Stovin has rendered himself impregnable. I, at 
least, cannot attempt to answer him in a letter most of which would 
have to be devoted to disentangling the various senses in which 
his apocalyptic utterances might be interpreted, before con- 
sidering whether it is just possible that in some one or other of 
these senses some one or other of the utterances might be true. 
There are, however, two points of fact which may be fruitfully 
raised. 

First, it is not the case that “ the modern age ”—always pre- 
suming that this expression means not, as one might have supposed, 
those who are modern because they are young, but, as it seems 
to do from the context, those who are no longer modern because 
they are old, i.c., Shaw, Wells and Russell—is without beliefs. 
For my part—and I mention my own case because Mr. Stovin 
cites people like Aldous Huxley and myself as typical of the 
“* reactionaries ”» who are camp-followers of “‘ the modern age ”— 
I own to being ridden with beliefs. I believe in Socialism, Inter- 
nationalism, and Pacifism. I believe that the universe has a mean- 
ing and life a purpose, and that literature should be and great 
literature is propagandist in the Shavian sense—that its function 
is to illuminate the meaning and to further the purpose. I believe 
that I know what qualities make a civilisation, and by virtue of 
what qualities—broadly those of the head rather than of the heart, 
that is to say, by hard thinking rather than by noble fecling—our 
present civilisation, such as it is, can be preserved. Mr. Stovin 
casually dismisses this last as a “ belief in the value of reason 
which no ordinary young man has ever denied” ; but it is much 





more than a belief in reason tomt court. It is a belief that there 
can be no alleviation of the sufferings of mankind except by a 
realistic vision and resolute facing of the world as it is, when the 
garment of illusion with which the enthusiasm and the romaatic 
activism of the Stovins have invested it, is stripped aside. Now I 
very much doubt whether Mr. Stovin does believe in reason in 
this sense. 

These beliefs may well be mistaken, but it is absurd to say that 
they are not beliefs, or that I do not hold them. Moreover I have 
derived most of them from Wells, Shaw and Russell. 

Secondly, it is not the case that the previous generation, i.e., 
presumably Shaw, Wells and Russell, are prone to “‘ ideation’ 
in vacuo.” Shaw and Wells are distinguished from most other 
thinkers, both among their contemporaries and their predecessors, 
by virtue of the fact that their cerebrations at large about society, 
its functions and its purpose, have been supported by a voluminous 
mass of detailed suggestion relative to the question of how existing 
society can be transformed, so that it may carry out its function and 
fulfil its purpose. In a series of books of prodigious length, dis- 
tinguished no less by their accumulations of fact than by their 
comprehensiveness of outlook, by their amplitude of outline than 
by the careful assemblage of detail by which the outline is filled in, 
Wells has described the growth of our civilisation in the past, 
analysed its features in the present, and set out his plans for its 
regeneration in the future. Moreover, throughout the whole 
course of his formidable career as a social thinker, stretching over a 
period of nearly forty years, from Anticipations and A Modern 
Utopia to The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind and The 
Shape of Things to Come, the main concepts of his political philo- 
sophy and in particular his recipe for social salvation have remained 
relatively unchanged. In a series of plays, prefaces, essays, 
pamphlets and tracts, persisting from his contributions to Fabian 
Essays forty odd years ago up to and beyond his Intelligent Weman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, Shaw has pointed out in the 
greatest detail why our present society is inequitable, wasteful, and 
inefficient, and how and why socialism would redress its injustice 
and eliminate its waste. His work constitutes a sustained critique 
of capitalism based upon a profound knowledge of existing 
institutions and issuing in elaborate and detailed proposals for 
their reform. 

My point is that, whether these proposals are right or wrong, 
which is not to the present purpose, they are as far removed from 
the “ ‘ideation’ im vacuo” of earlier social critics—Voltaire, 
or Rousseau, Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, and may I 
add, only too often, Marx ?—as the carefully planned arrangements 
of Dante’s Heaven and Hell are from the vague aspirations for a 
“ hereafter ” of a Modernist Church of England clergyman. 

“ * Ideation ’ in vacuo” by the authors of An Outline of History, 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, The Shape of Things 
to Come, The Open Conspiracy, The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism, the Preface to Getting Married and 
Common Sense about the War! Mr. Stovin should think again. 

4 East Heath Road, N.W.3. C. E. M. Joap 


SCHOOLMASTERS AND POLITICS 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Reade’s letter about his municipal candida- 
ture in Bristoi reminds me that some time ago I applied for a post 
under the Board of Extra-Mural Studies at Bristol University and 
was summoned for an interview. The first question put to me 
was: “‘ We understand that you are a parliamentary candidate. 
If you are appointed to this post, would you be prepared to resign 
your candidature?” On my replying that I should not, the 
interview came, for practical purposes, to an end. 

I was at that time an Assistant Master at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School ; this position I had to resign at the 1931 election, as the 
Governors had decided that no one who became a parliamentary 
candidate could remain on the staff. 

This practice is, I believe, widespread among educational 
authorities, and various reasons are urged in support of it. 

(1) That a zealous politician-schoolmaster will conduct propa- 
ganda in the classroom. This offence, however, can be dealt with 
without a general bar against candidates. No such charge, more- 
over, was made against Mr. Reade or myself. 

(2) That a schoolmaster may neglect his work for his candida- 
ture. But he may also neglect it for his garden, his family or any 
of a number of rival interests. Cases of neglect of work can be 
dealt with on their own merits. 

(3) That education is a “ vocation” which should absorb the 
schoolmaster’s interest. But the chief danger of this profession 
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is that the schoolmaster will become absorbed in the affairs of 
the little school-world and lose his sense of proportion. An active 
interest in public affairs is a corrective for this evil. 

(4) That if schoolmasters openly associate themselves with any 
party the school will, however unjustifiably, lose the confidence 
of the parents. But it is the business of an educational establish- 
ment to withstand prejudice, not to submit to it. Further, on this 
reasoning, a schoolmaster should not openly associate himself 
with any religious denomination—he should not, for instance, be 
a churchwarden. 

But whatever the motives of bodies which make regulations 
of this sort, the result is the same—to exclude from candidature 
those who have to earn their living. It is the back door to a 
property qualification for M.P.s. MICHAEL STEWART 

24 Winn Road, Lee, S.E.12. 


VOLUNTARY STERILISATION 


Sir,—Dr. H. W. S. Wright usefully urges that sterilisation is a 
particularly valuable method of contraception for parents who 
cannot do justice to any more children, but he concedes too much 
to our opponents when he says that the operation is illegal. In 
1903 R. R. Rentoul, who was a well-known medical practitioner 
in Liverpool, published a pioneer booklet advocating compulsory 
sterilisation of certain mental and physical degenerates, and the 
passing of a law to permit this. He regarded voluntary sterilisa- 
tion as being legal, but (as he was opposed to the birth-control 
movement) morally allowable only on serious medical or eugenic 
grounds. In 1925, by which time eugenic sterilisation was being 
much talked about, the late Lord Riddell (although he was 
sympathetic to the birth-control movement) suggested in his 
presidential address to the Medico-Legal Society that the opera- 
tion, unless done on purely medical grounds, might be declared 
by a judge to be illegal under the ancient law of maiming. At 
a subsequent meeting of that society, Lord Justice Atkin suggested 
in a discussion that this view was right and that, should a patient 
die from the operation, the surgeon might be liable to prosecution. 
Another legal view is that non-therapeutic sterilisation might be 
held to be illegal under the law of conspiracy against the public 
welfare. In the hope of getting something big done quickly for 
the standard of living and eugenics, I have been advocating that 
sterilisation and abortion should be available to any person who 
has two children or has had two confinements. 

20 Glenalmond House, B. Dun Lop, M.B. 

Manor Fields, S.W.15. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Si1r,—The first state function of 1935 is to be the hanging of a 
young labourer called Rushworth for the murder of his infant 
child. Nobody worries much about it except those who really 
suffer—Rushworth’s relatives and friends, for instance, and the 
prison officials who have to do our dirty work. Why does nobody 
bother about it? Partly because the reprieve of the woman who 
was Rushworth’s partner in the murder has salved the public 
conscience ; partly because the murder was not an “ interesting ” 
one, and after the emotional appeals and the sensational writing 
up of Mrs. Major’s case, a humdrum affair like Rushworth’s 
arouses no public concern. 

It is often said that violent and brutal punishments brutalise 
the society which inflicts them. There is profound truth here, and 
truth is relentless. Every execution, whether the victim be a man 
or a woman, strengthens the evil custom by increasing its ordinari- 
ness ; so it is inevitable that the execution of Mrs. Major, following 
widespread pity, vain protests and morbid interest, should, by 
just the measure of that interest and pity, blunt our minds and 
consciences to the fundamental cruelty and savagery of the death 
penalty. Crime for crime the murder, committed by Mrs. Major 
was at least as “‘ bad’ as those for which men are hanged every 
year without any public outcry. So long as we acquiesce in the 
continuation of capital punishment as the legal penalty for mur- 
der, we have no right to complain because the Home Secretary 
does not shield us from the consequences of our own action or 
inaction, by using the prerogative of mercy indiscriminately. 

Mrs. Major’s execution is a challenge to us not to relieve our 
feelings by criticism of the Home Secretary, but to face the facts 
about capital punishment ; its irrevocability, its brutality and its 
utter uselessness, and to work without intermission for complete 
abolition. CiceELy M. CRAVEN 

The Howard League Hon. Secretary. 

for Penal Reform. 


DR. SHEPPARD’S PEACE DECLARATION 


Sir,—In addition to the tens of thousands who have sent me 
their signature to the Declaration 
I renounce war and never again, directly or indirectly, will I 
support or sanction another, 
there have been many who tell me regretfully that they are unable 
to reconcile this attitude with the demands which their patriotism 
would make upon them if their country were invaded, or some 
distant part of the Empire attacked. 

One might remind them that by the Briand-Kellogg Pact the 
governments of the world have already renounced war, and by 
doing so have withdrawn their claims on the individual’s patriotism, 
leaving him free to make a similar renunciation. One might also 
point out that, as has been proved again and again, it is impossible 
to make any real distinction between wars of aggression and wars 
of defence. But to those who have honoured me by asking for my 
counsel in this matter, I would say, in all sincerity, that my original 
Appeal was made quite simply on the Christian premiss that, if an 
evil is to be renounced it must be renounced regardless of con- 
sequences. — 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton once told us that Christianity had not 
failed because it had been tried and found wanting, but that it 
had been found difficult, and therefore had not been tried. 

My Appeal is made to those who will now join with me in trying 
it, even at the risk of endangering much that they have always 
held dear. If they were-to read Mr. A. A. Milne’s book Peace 
with Honour, it might help them to understand what Nurse Cavell 
meant when she declared in the last hours of her ordeal, that 
** Patriotism is not enough.” H. R. L. SHEPPARD 


Miscellany 
THE CHILDREN’S SEASON 


Ong of the most difficult points for a child to determine on its 
first visit to the theatre is just how much of the performance 
is “real” and how much “ make-believe.” I remember 
taking a very small boy to see A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
which is probably the best play for children ever written. We 
sat in a stage box, so that there were times when our view was 
largely obscured by the bare, well-bronzed legs of Lysander 
and Demetrius. These legs fascinated my small boy, who, 
far from being all innocence and credulity, had already formed 
ideas on the relative functions of God and greasepaint. But 
one thing puzzled him, and when the first part of the play 
was over, he turned to me and asked with astonishment, “‘ Do 
those men really stick all those hairs on their legs in the dressing- 
room?” My reply may well have sct him wondering how 
much of acting is acting after all—a fascinating mystery. 
How surprised we might be if we could distinguish not only 
between the real hairs and the false, but between the real 
emotions in an actor’s performance and those which are purely 
simulated ! 

The confusion created in a small child’s mind by his first 
Christmas pantomime must be considerable, for the conven- 
tions governing Christmas pantomime are probably more 
complex, subtle and sophisticated than those governing any 
other form of theatrical art. Of course, a small child does not 
expect to understand everything. That is where he scores 
over his seniors. Once, after reading out loud to my children, I 
re-read to myself some of the passages in the book they had 
enjoyed, substituting a meaningless umph for all the words 
which I felt sure they could not have understood. “ But 
darkness,” ran the story, “was not a thing to umph him, 
umph in the umph of a wood and the very umph of umph ; 
nor could the wind umph his ear or heart. There was no 
note in its umph that he had not umphed and umphed, and 
umphing is magic.” Speaking as an adult, I couldn’t listen to 
this sort of thing for two minutes, but my children, after a 
good hour of it, were clamorous for more. “‘ Umphing is 
magic.” The more you expect to understand, the harder you 
are to satisfy. 
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There is, however, less to be said for szmphing when it inter- 
feres with your preconceptions. What makes the conventions 
of Christmas pantomime particularly hard for a small child 
is their application to a fairy world the laws of which have 
previously seemed clear as crystal. He is already familiar 
in another form with the stories enacted upon the stage. He 
is confident that he knows all about Cinderella and Dick Whit- 
tington and Aladdin until he goes to Drury Lane or the Lyceum 
or the Prince Edward, where he is startlingly confronted with 
a succession of popular songs which appear to have nothing 
to do with the dear old case, and a stream of bewilderingly 
topical jokes about Mr. Hore-Belisha and the Saar and the 
Chelsea Football Club. Moreover, the part of Prince Charm- 
ing is acted by a beautiful lady (but a lady) mamed Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, and the part of Dick Whittington is acted by 
a dashing girl (but a girl) named Miss Elsie Prince. Here, 
leaping to the eye, would seem to be a case of crass bad casting. 
But if the small child complains of the sex of the principal 
boy on the way home, as many small children do, his first little 
essay in dramatic criticism will be inhospitably received by 
his elders, who may point out that this is a time-honoured 
pantomime convention. A convention—what is a convention ? 
Is it a convention that the killing of the rats by the cat in Dick 
Whittington, which is surely the climax of the story, should be 
so scamped that you hardly notice it at all? Is it a convention 
that Cinderella should only arrive at the famous ball at about 
two minutes to twelve ? Is it a convention that Prince Charm- 
ing, having found her glass slipper, should inadvertently drop 
it into a magic lake of real water, with real Tiller Girls braving 
the depths for its discovery? And is it a convention that 
Cinderella should be deprived of her wicked step-mother ? 
All children have been taught that it was Cinderella’s step- 
mother who was the author of her woes. This step-mother 
removed from the story, how comes it that Cinderella was 
consigned to the kitchen ? How should the Ugly Sisters alone 
be able to control their newly-begotten father, even though 
his affection for Cinderella may have declined into the un- 
lovable buffoonery of a clown? The disappearance of the 
step-mother at Drury Lane may be a concession to changed 
social conditions. When divorce-courts were comparatively 
idle and second marriages comparatively rare, it may be that 
step-mothers could be vilified in the theatre with commercial 
impunity. Now that step-mothers—and step-children—are 
to be found in every row of the stalls it may be inexpedient 
to suggest that they are abominable creatures with an unfair 
bias in favour of their own progeny. But that explanation, 
even if it were sound, would not restore the balance of the 
story. There can be no doubt that if we, with all our ex- 
perience, were children still, we should complain bitterly of 
the change. 

But the children are without our experience. They have 
considerable if not complete confidence in what the grown- 
ups set before them. And the spell of the theatre—its lights, 
its curtain, its conductor—is so strong and so delicious that 
they don’t feel much like complaining about anything. Perhaps 
they are most comfortable at plays like Peter Pan, where they 
are happily free from preconceptions—it is only a few adults 
who knit their brows over the strange statement that swallows 
build in the eaves of houses to listen to the stories or that one 
of the chief advantages of flying is that it enables you to say 
funny things to the stars. Alice in Wonderland is not so 
fortunately circumstanced. Here, though the convention is 
simple enough, though Miss Nancy Price has followed the 
book with strict fidelity, and though Miss Betty Laverick is as 
logical and practical as Alice herself, the Tenniel illustrations 
obstinately refuse to be superseded. All the same, a play’s 
a play for a’ that. Even the most hardened playgoers will 


| suffer tortures for the mere mysterious pleasure of being in a 


ema ee incl M 


theatre. 

In spite, then, of all difficulties, the children enjoy what 
they are given. Whether there is something else that they 
would enjoy still more if they were given it, who can say? 
Sometimes I feel that the time is more than ripe for a real 





experimental children’s theatre in which there shall be ne 
Cinderellas or Dick Whittingtons, no fairies or hobgoblins, no 
pirates or St. Georges—a theatre presenting serious, modern, 
realistic plays about children as they are in their living life— 
a theatre in which the manifold problems of the nursery and 
the schoolroom are thrashed out as earnestly as Ibsen thrashed 
out the problems of adult relationship. These problems would 
be discussed not from the point of view of the grown-up but 
from the point of view of the child and no one over the age of 
fifteen should be admitted into the auditorium. At first, 
such plays would be hard to find, but once the new school had 
been founded .. . well, pity the poor Censor. For here 
would be an entirely new type of subversive drama to perplex 
his calm—a drama upsetting to the equilibrium of age and 
packing the house so sensationally that even Drury Lane and 
the Lyceum might begin to wonder whether, after all, they had 
been giving children the sort of entertainment children most 
desire. HERBERT FARJEON 


JESSICA IN GERMANY 


[A congress of 500 Nazi doctors has wired to Dr. Frick demanding 
that any German woman guilty of relations with a “ non-Aryan” be 
punished with loss of nationality, imprisonment, and sterilisation.] 


“In such a night 
Did Iessica steale from the wealthy Iewe, 
And with an Vnthrift Loue did runne from Venice, 
As farre as Belmont.” 

“In such a night 
Did young Lorenzo sweare he lou’d her well, 
Stealing her soule with many vowes of faith, 
And nere a true one.” 

In such a night 

(When thrice a hundred Christmastides had cast 
Their white veils on the sins of Christendom) 
Did half a thousand wise and learned leeches 
Meet to prescribe, with mercy most unstrained, 
For any Christian maid that dares the same 
As that rash Jessica, that pretty shrew, 
A prison-cell, and public ignominy 
(So passionately these Christians love each other), 
And with it outrage so unnameable 
As even Shylock’s knife ne’er dreamt upon. 


The day such deed is done in German land, 
First burn her poet by your hangman’s hand. 
Shakespeare-Fahrbiicher, Shakespeare-Gesellschaften— 
Leave such toys now to breeds of meaner men. 
Let “ Science ” lay him too beneath the ban : 
He was but human—not “ pure Aryan.” 

F. L. Lucas 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Inside the Room” at the Queen’s 


How sadly conventionalised has our detective drama become. 
Wearily one surveys a first act fairly littered with red herrings 
so distinctly fishy that no sleuth could dream of paying attention 
to them for more than a minute. Remains only a collection of 
half-wits and nondescripts from whom to select a villain. The 
love affairs of a dead actress who kept a diary provide the 
motive in this instance for the taking-off of Sir George Frame 
in a locked and bolted room at the house of Lady Groombridge. 
A brisk tour of elimination—I say it without pride—revealed 
to me the murderer rather early in the evening, though not—and 
here the author shows considerable ingenuity—how he had 
contrived to cover up his tracks. On the evidence of the previous 
dialogue, my discovery promised to destroy all further interest 
in the piece ; but I had reckoned without Frank Pettingeil, whose 
brilliant unforced character-work as the Scotland Yard north- 
country old-timer enlivened every moment that he was on the 
stage. The murderer is duly caught in a rather artificially con- 
trived trap. Mr. Pettingell is aided by Mr. Robert Douglas as an 
amateur criminologist whose talents seemed to me to savour 
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more of divination than deduction. Of the other actors who 
had to make the best of tawdry material Ellis Jeffreys buzzed and 
twittered charmingly as the hostess, Leonora Corbett exhibited 
chromium-plated brilliance as a journalist, and Mr. Frank Cellier 
pretended without great success to be a flaneur. 


“The White-headed Boy” at the Embassy 


The White-headed Boy is probably Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
finest, if not his most ambitious, play, and it is being acted at 
Swiss Cottage by Arthur Sinclair, Sara Allgood and Maire O’Neill. 
The result, even for those who remember carlier productions 
with Sydney Morgan in the cast, is superb entertainment. 
Actually, under Miss Allgood’s production the Irish Players seem 
to have sharpened their technique again, and this time there are 
none of the easy tricks for getting a laugh which tended at one 
time to spoil their performance. Instead there is balance and 
point in every intonation and gesture, and the very amusing love 
scene between the wily old postmaster and the aunt of all the 
Geoghegans is a perfect piece of timing. 


Revue at the Gate 


This Year, Next Year .,.,; Mr. Norman Marshall’s revue 
at the Gate Theatre is everything that an intimate show for a 
reasonably sophisticated audience should be. Without names 
or expensive décors, it contrives still to be the wittiest, liveliest 
entertainment of its kind in town—the happiest combination of 
broad humour and pointed satire. Not every scene “ comes off ” 
—it would be too much to expect of any revue—but the percentage 
of direct hits is quite abnormal. Miss Hermione Gingold 
displays an enormous comic vitality throughout the evening, and 
her impersonation of a Carnival Queen, with a song which might 
bring a rosy glow to the cheek of Mr. Douglas Byng himself, is 
brilliantly funny. So is the amiable face of Mr. Max Kirby, 
chuckling like Jack Buchanan and sneering like Nocl Coward at 
intervals, when he is not anxiously tap-dancing or being Father 
Christmas at a multiple store for the sake of his art. Herbert 
Farjeon, Walter Leigh and Hedley Briggs present a quite admirable 
ironic fantasy called ‘“‘ Hollywood Funeral” and there is some 
charming dancing in “ Création de la Mode.” The piece is 
beautifully held together by Miss Charlotte Leigh, whose inter- 
scenic commentary contains a wealth of innocent innuendo. 


“jill Darling !” 

Fill Darling ! at the Saville Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue, is 
a show for the tired business man, not excluding the tired literary 
critic; and one’s chief complaint against the production is that 
nobody loses a pearl necklace (which would have made the effect 
even more refreshingly familiar) and that Miss Viola Tree, a 
brilliant comedienne who does her best in a very small part, is 
not allowed a more generous opportunity. Mr. Arthur Riscoe, 
however, is very funny in his own characteristic, rather broad 
style; and Miss Frances Day, as the English chorus girl who 
impersonates a foreign star, sings, dances and smiles in a manner 
that will delight her large public. The chorus, on the other hand 
—one must make an exception for Miss Iris Lockwood, who is 
as fetching as one could desire—falls short of the tired business 
man’s standard, both in looks and in the quality of their drilling. 


“Forgotten Men” at the Rialto 


Reckless methods of publicity have emptied all superlatives of 
meaning, when applied to films, and the “‘ greatest picture of all 
time ”’ is released at least once a month. It therefore does not 
sound very remarkable when one says that Forgotten. Men is the 
most overwhelming film that has ever been made, and that no 
more impressive film will be made until we have a war more 
destructive than that of 1914-1918. Forgotten Men is a collection 
of films taken at the Front, and at sea, by official photographers, 
mostly British and German, and now presented with a com- 
mentary by Sir John Hammerton. We see first the tranquil 
countryside, then the Archduke at Sarajevo, and then Emperors 
and Kings taking the salute, then death and destruction so 
devastating, so omnivorous, that one’s eyes cloud and one’s brain 
grows numb. All descriptions of the war are quite ineffective 
compared with this film: at a few yards range we see thousands 
of men blown to pieces, bayoneted, squirming in their last agonies. 
We see the heads of drowning men countless as ants in a puddle, 
we see death in the Alpine snows, death in the air, death in the 
mud. But it is not the material horrors which stun one’s spirit 
so much as the sense which the film gives one of the prodigious 
extent, duration and aimlessness of the destruction. It is an odd 


comment on human hatred of facing the facts that this over- 
poweringly impressive and spectacular film, which cost six 
million lives and thousands of millions of pounds to produce is 
being given only in a small cinema, to an audience with hardly a 
woman among them. The accompanying sounds have been 
added, for, of course, talkies had not been invented when these 
films were taken: otherwise the photographs are authentic 
documents. The L.C.C. deserves great credit for allowing us 
to see war as it is, and it is difficult to imagine any person not 
of subnormal intelligence secing this film without becoming an 
absolute pacifist. 


The Garbo 


Once again has the Garbo proved that, no matter how foolish 
the story chosen as her vehicle, her beauty and some odd quality 
associated not only with her legend but with the queer per- 
sonality revealed by her every smile, by every gesture that she 
makes, can rescue an audience from the depths of tedium. The 
Painted Veil at the Empire is a sad travesty of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s book. Instead of the flashy little Englishwoman, 
transplanted from South Kensington to China, who was described 
in Mr. Maugham’s cynical narrative, we are shown a gay, guileless, 
romantic Austrian girl, wooed and won by a hard-working young 
scientist (Mr. Herbert Marshall). Instead of the realistic back- 
ground of European life in a Far-Eastern city, we are introduced 
to scenes of unreal magnificence—the Orient ad ja Hollywood— 
culminating in a “ Chinese fantasy”—the more inappropriate 
when we remember that this rococo spectacle is supposed to take 
place in the prosaic Western purlieus of Hong Kong. In fact, 
most of the picture is very silly. . . . Yet through it all—and 
through at least one quite astonishingly unbecoming toilette— 
shines the white face, the large eyes and sculptured cheeks, the 
fine pensive brow, that we have come to know so well, as the 
moon through a rack of drifting cloud; and we are grateful for 
our latest glimpse of the mysterious luminary. Is there any other 
actress who can grace an indifferent film in such a manner as to 
make us forget if it is good or bad ? 


Walt Disney at the Tatler 


Felix the Cat grew old and disappeared. Nowadays who 
remembers that lovable personage, his hands clasped behind him, 
head bent, pacing across the landscape like the Pilgrim of Eternity ? 
Mickey Mouse, however, as yet shows no signs of age; and, if 
any proof were needed of the vitality and versatility of Mr. Walt 
Disney’s imagination, it would be supplied by a visit to the Silly 
Symphony and Mickey Mouse programme at the Tatler New 
Theatre in the Charing Cross Road. Here are to be seen Peculiar 
Penguins (with its haunting refrain : 

There’s nothing so peculiar as a penguin, 

Unless perhaps it’s you or I !) 
one of Mr. Disney’s best efforts this year, The Clever Little Hen, 
a somewhat more moralistic film, and a pretty, if sentimental, 
picture, The Night Before Christmas. Among Mickey Mouse 
productions, The Orphans’ Benefit (which the present critic has 
seen at least three times) never fails to delight ; while Playful Pluto 
is a work of comic genius. Mickey’s dog, with his sentimentality 
and instability, contains the essence of all dogs in a single hide. 


THE COMING WEEK 


FRIDAY, January 4th— 
Beethoven Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
SATURDAY, January 5th— 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, Westminster, 11. 
Royal Choral Society, “‘ Messiah,” conducted by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, Albert Hall, 2.30. 
The Tudor Singers, Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
SUNDAY. January 6th— 
Gerald Heard in “ 1934 in Retrospect,’’ Conway Hall, 11. 
** Cendrillon,” Mercury Theatre, Ladbroke Road. 
Monpbay, January 7th— 
Wagner Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
** Lady Precious Stream,” Little Theatre. 
TUESDAY, January 8th— 
Mr. Hartley Withers on “‘ Is Money the Cause of Our Troubles ?”’ 
Lecture Hall, London School of Hygiene, Keppel Street, 6. 
Elwyn Jones on “ Victorianism : a Revaluation,’’ Conway Hall, 7. 
Russian Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
WEDNESDAY, January 9th— 
Handel-Bach Anniversary Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Beatrice Harrison, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
THURSDAY, January roth— 
British Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN. GENERAL 


Below London Bridge (Cassell, 8s. 62) is the record of a 
pilgrimage to the London docks and riverside. Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson contributes an essay of forty pages, half senti- 
mental journey, half an address to Londoners who ignore 
the one river they have left unburied; and this is followed 
by a number of full-page photographs taken by his son. The 
collaboration has a certain piquancy. A writer describing 
scenes which are brought before us also in photograph must 
adjust his prose carefully, if he is to avoid a discrepancy of 
impressions ; the camera will rarely follow his moods, it will 
not embellish his description like a line-drawing. And here 
the difference has been further exaggerated by the circum- 
stances of their journey; for Mr. Tomlinson was returning, 
after many years’ absence, to places he knew intimately and 
had written of before, while the younger man, with his camera 
slung, was making the visit for the first time. Whistler had 
painted the neighbourhood of Duke Shere—how would it 
strike the eye ? They set out together on a winter afternoon 
from London Bridge station, turning east, the one excited 
and doubtful, the other curious and ready for surprises. 
Their trip was successful; they reinforced one another’s 
delight. And some of this pleasure is communicated in the 
volume that came of it. 
*x . 7 

London remains one of the chief ports of the world, but the 
Thames has gradually disappeared from the social scene. 
For the full pageantry we must go back to the Elizabethans, 
when some forty thousand people were supported by the 
work of the river, and when the watermen had, in Taylor, 
their only poct. Some of this splendour and bustle extended 
to Stuart times. Ambassadors arriving in England were met 
at Gravesend by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, who escorted 
them in a state barge, with music and flags flying, to Tower 
Stairs. In the eighteenth century polite travel was done 
by road ; there was a fashion for riverside amusements—the 
gardens at Vauxhall and Ranelagh, Cuper’s Garden oppo- 
site Somerset House, the Cherry Garden at Redriff ; but when 
these were gone, the spectacle ended. 

It is a fascinating history which, so far as I know, has never 
been adequately written. A little book, London on Thames, 
by G. H. Birch (Seeley and Co.), published in 1903, has the 
merit of being well illustrated with contemporary prints. 
Several of these depict the great Frost Fairs. During an 
exceptionally hard winter the Thames would be frozen down 
to London Bridge, and the frost might hold as long as six 
weeks. Evelyn describes the booths set in regular lanes, 
where even such trades as printing were carried on; the 
coaches plying from Westminster to the Temple ; the skating, 
bull-baiting, horse and coach races, puppet plays, which made 
up the carnival. The first fair of which there is record was 
held in 1564; the last in 1814. A drawing of the 1814 fair 
shows wigwams, large ensigns, swing boats, skittles, men 
sitting and smoking under the hull of a boat. The people 
walking between ships stuck at angles in the ice suggest a 
stage scene. When the thaw came in January great pieces 
of ice tumbled downstream grinding and colliding with the 
noise of gunfire. With the uptide they returned and jammed. 
Another frost followed. On this mountainous ground a fair 
was impossible, but the publicans and spirit dealers did well ; 
stragglers remained on the ice till the last moment; and a 
bargeload of people was carried down to Blackfriars Bridge, 
where they were pulled up on ropes to safety. 

These fairs, occurring at long intervals and passing into the 
talk of those who enjoyed them, did a great deal to keep the 
river alive in the popular imagination. If anyone living to-day 
had once skated from Southwark to Hammersmith or could 
semember having shied at coconuts under Westminster 


Bridge, he would regard the Thames with a livelier cye than 
the rest of us. Gissing remarked that people living in towns 
delight in the conquest of nature by artificial means; but 
surely they delight even more in the occasional interruptions 
of freakish weather. There are no longer the excitements 
of great frosts, of a whale washed up at Greenwich or a fleet 
sighted in the estuary ; but we are mildly stirred by the news 
of a seal swimming upstream. 
* * . 


It is an old complaint that after the Great Fire Wren might 
have transformed London. Besides broader streets and half a 
dozen piazzas, he proposed building a fine quay, where the 
public could walk, from Blackfriars to the Tower. His plans, 
and those of Evelyn and Hooke, were rejected by the citizens 
whose houses had been burnt down; many of them, believing 
in a prophecy of Mother Shipton, refused while the fire was 
burning to help put it out. Our individualism seems better 
suited to empire-building than town-planning. 

* * * 

So the industrial Thames, without municipal attractions, 
has become a frouvaille for artists. Each generation discovers 
corners for itself. Mr. Tomlinson refers to the magnificent 
opening of Our Mutual Friend, with its description of the 
river at night and the vigil for corpses borne up on the tide, 
and he adds the story of his own meeting with a barge-builder 
who knew Rogue Riderhood : 


“Now I'll show you,” said the old man, “‘ why that chap Rogue 
did a good business here.” 

He led me through, and swept his arm over the water. “ See 
how the tide sets in here both ways ? If you went overside anywhere 
about here, like as not I’d find you later among my barges.” He 
pointed below. ‘“‘I remember a woman used to live near here, 
just up the street, and her son—he was a lighterman—was tipped 
over one night. ‘ All right, mother,’ I says to her, ‘ he’s almost sure 
to turn up again.’ Sure enough, he did, about a week later. Right 
underneath where you are. Just there. So I made him fast and 
went to his mother. ‘ He’s come home,’ I says to her. ‘I told you 
he would.’ ” 

That is Mr. Tomlinson at his best. He suggests well, too, 
the grey dockland streets on a wet day, the grey stretch of 
water, mud and warehouse under a smoky sky. And the 
discovery of the Cutty Sark, renamed Ferreira, Lisbon, lying 
in the Surrey Commercial Dock, is delightful. But Mr. 
Tomlinson’s prose is too often spoilt by what he calls “ the 
hints and suggestions of intangible verities which underlie the 
great show of the ships, the river, and the docks. . . .” 

The wharves and ambiguous buildings and gear continuous along 
both banks down to Gravesend, twenty miles of them, ships and 
small craft weaving about in the midst, and an occasional glimpse of 
masts and gigantic funnels apparently buried well within the levels 
and houses and lost for ever to the sea, give an impression of dim and 
universal chaos. This spectacle must come of fortuitous aims. 
Its architect is peradventure. And in a fresh wind, with curtains 
of smoke trailing before landmarks, the tide bustling along lively 
and regardless, and a liner looming ahead under way, it is easy on 
the river to doubt direction and sure purpose. 

An admirable picture has been spoilt by clumsy writing. 
Merely by cutting out words, and removing sentences such as 
“an impression of dim and universal chaos. This spectacie 
must come of fortuitous aims. Its architect is peradven- 
ture,” we can easily improve the passage without changing its 
effect. This criticism is true of the whole book. Mr. Tom- 
linson’s essay is not padded, but some portion of every page 
could be blue-pencilled ; it is not carelessly written at all ; no, 
the strange thing is that he has blundered almost deliberately. 
One can see it repeatedly in a choice of words which is recondite 
and bad. A prose so erratic, it may be thought, should never 
have been brought to the task of describing a “ sentimental 
journey ”—where, if anywhere, the perfect balance of senti- 
ment and style is necessary. Below London Bridge is not a 
book of enduring charm, but it will give pleasure to everyone 
who has felt the attraction of the scenes described. When Mr. 
Tomlinson is not busy gilding a sunset, or posing metaphysical 
teasers, he gives a real glimpse of the jungle of London 
streets, and the dingy Amazon that flows through them. 
G. W. STONIER 
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THE POET AND HUMANITY 


Homage to Sextus Propertius. By Ezra Pounp. Faber and 
Faber. 2s. 6d. 

Vienna. By STEPHEN SpzNDER. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 

Ten Introductions. Edited by Genevirve TaGccarp and 
Dup.ey Firrs. New York: Arrow Editions. $2.50. 

ome or Chance. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 


Wine from these Grapes. By Epna Sr. Vincent MILLay. 
Hamish Hamilton. 5s. 
Fuel. By Wiurrip Grsson. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

In his introduction to the Selected Poems of Ezra Pound, Mr. 
Eliot has told us some important things about that “ most interesting 
study in versification,” Homage to Sextus Propertius ; first, that 
“ if the uninstructed reader is not a classical scholar, he will make 
nothing of it” ; secondly, “‘ it is not a translation, it is a paraphrase, 
or still more truly (for the instructed) a persona”; further, “ it 
is also a criticism of Propertius.”” It will occur even to readers 
who would hesitate to call themselves classical scholars that there 
is a certain affinity between Propertius and Mr. Pound. They are 
both true poets, each in his way bold and unconventional, each 
with a peculiarly lively imagination, each capable of laughter, 
and in both may be traced certain similar tendencies and interests, 
whether amatory, social and political, or historical and antiquarian. 
What has been called, with regard to Propertius, “ an immoderate 
indulgence in lenend. and literary allusions,’ may also be detected 
in Mr. Pound. It may be said, then, that Mr. Pound has been 
able to bring a peculiar sympathy to what may be called his inter- 
pretation of the Latin poet. If it be only the classical scholar who 
is fitted to examine it thoroughly, it is certainly plain that Mr. 
Pound has shown extraordinary technical skill and a highly 
cultivated taste. The taste is as faultless as that which perhaps 
has its best manifestation in Cathay; the skill could only have 
resulted from long study and continual practice. Nothing could 
be more striking than Mr. Pound’s ability (by means of a kind of 
magic syncopation) to catch and at the same time to renew the 
spirit of classical poetry without trying to cramp it into strict 
forms, rigid successions of dactyl and spondee, unsuitable to 
our language. 

Ideas, old gossip, oddments of all things, 

Strange spars of knowledge and dimmed wares of price, 
were once noted by Mr. Pound, in Portrait d’une Femme, to whom 
he was making some acknowledgments of benefits gained. The 
words might be applied to some of the more discordant and frag- 
mentary parts of the poet’s own work, which, if at times it has 
somewhat the air of a polyglot scrapbook, has certainly enabled 
others to “ take strange gain away,” Mr. Eliot and, less directly 
perhaps, Mr. Spender among them. I think it would be possible 
to explain Mr. Pound’s work in general as an heroic effort to keep 
tradition alive by giving it new life, and to keep a modern sensi- 
bility in electrical contact with the past and with the contemporary 
world. 

I have weathered the storm, 

I have beaten out my exile, 
he once wrote, and the struggle has not been in vain. 

Never has the poet had more occasion than at present to be 
concerned with the effort of trying to get his bearings in regard to 
society in general. Contemporary artists have tended to become 
esoteric, building each his brain-spum hermitage as a defence 
against a noisy, sprawling world, but there are many signs of a 
growing wish to be more closely identified with the rest of man- 
kind: thus many writers, and not surrealists alone, have turned 
hopefully to communism. Others, sympathetic to communism, 
have been less concerned with embracing that faith than with an 
attempt to harmonise their own lives with such social, political 
and intellectual tendencies of the day as may seem to them the 
most admirable and hopeful. This process has been discernible 
in the werk of Mr. Spender, and the choice of a theme for his new 
long poem, which deals with the conflict between Fascists and 
Socialists in Austria, is as characteristic as its treatment. Vienna 
shows that an anti-Fascist point of view may be not merely political, 
but a necessity of a man’s being, a conviction that power divorced 
from what he believes to be goodness and truth is contemptible. 
The poem is in four parts. “ Arrival at the City ” discloses that 
while 

The stick and strut of a sprucer day 
survive amidst decay and confusion, 

the will emerges 
On alteration. Alteration. 


There follows a “ Parade of the Executive,” whose “ fine show ~ 
is contrasted with the lives of the unemployed, and a “ totally 
disinterested ” stranger is suggested as a formidable eye-witness. 
The third movement, “‘ The Death of Heroes,” describes how 

The word “ Freedom ” was choked by the rope 


. and by Dollfuss ; and the poem concludes with an “ Analysis 

and Statement,” a reference to 

The real life a fading light the real death a light growing, 
and a final tribute to 

Those burrowing beneath frontier, shot as spies because 

Sensitive to new contours ; those building insect cells 

Beneath the monstrous shell of ruins ; altering 

The conformation of masses, that at last conjoin 

Accomplished in justice to reject a husk. 
The poem as a whole is animated by anger, which never turns 
into spitefulness, but is used as a cutting edge against the fibrous 
growths of reaction, and in defence of the more civilised hopes 
of the day. It enlarges somewhat the scope of the “ ancestor 
worship ” which Mr. Day Lewis has lately defined in A Hope for 
Poetry, and shows at the same time that Mr. Spender’s lively 
personal idiom, so effective in his shorter poems, is capable of 
being used on a larger scale. Glad of what he has done, we look 
forward, since he has shown such powers of fruitful development, 
to what he is going to do. 

Ten Introductions may perhaps be regarded as an American 
counterpart to New Signatures. “‘ Our purpose,” say the editors 
modestly, “‘ has been simply to indicate possible fresh sources of 
poetry.” They present accordingly verses by ten young writers. 
The two most fully represented, Robert Fitzgerald and Lincoln 
Kirstein, seem also the best. The sensitive talent of the first 
named is, it may be thought, graceful rather than urgent, but 
produces some vivid effects : 


The antennae of lightning 
Search density horribly and go out. 


Mr. Kirstein contributes a long poem, Chamber of Horrors, which 
is very remarkable indeed. Dealing with murderers, it concerns 
a subject which moves almost everybody—to fascinated horror and 
curiosity at least, and as likely as not to pity and philosophising. 
With powerful originality, Mr. Kirstein has managed to evoke these 
feelings, the strangeness of murder as an act and the emotions of 
the murderer himself, and to fuse them all, so to speak, in an 
atmosphere not so much morbid as mysterious and terrifying. 
The writings of another contributor, Mr. James Neugass, remind 
one at first sight of satirical verses of the kind that used to appear 
in the Wheels anthologies, from the pens of Mr. Osbert Sitwell and 
others. Their fastidious phrasing gives pleasure, but they may 
well be the work of one whose chief gift is for prose. It seems a 
pity that Mr. Brooks Jenkins is only represented by a single 
m. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden’s new collection has not for the most 
part the intensity of which at his best he is capable, although it 
contains at least one excellent poem, From Age to Age. He com- 
memorates tender, thoughtful, scholarly or mildly satirical moods, 
moments of domestic joy and country content, and is still haunted 
by memories of the War. That he is not complacent about the 
Peace may be seen from Housing Question, which suggests that 
the soldier’s 

homely shelter 
Punished with hell-fire, was better in its problem 
Than what too many have, from their first cry 
Cramped in a dugout useless to repel 
The other war, weaponed with all disease, 
That sees and takes the attractive aiming-mark. 


Beauty with a capital B is the speciality of Miss Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and at times it almost provokes a tear : 

Round and beautiful as the globe of the onion blossom 

Were her pale breasts whereon I laid me down to die. 
Miss Millay’s poetic doctrine is a feeble one. In transit through 
the waste land, she is content with the chirpings of “ the desert 
sparrow.” 

And cleave henceforth to Beauty, 
she sings, with one eye unsteadily fixed on the Shropshire Lad, 

Expect no more from man. 
A Muse that abandons humanity for “ crumbs of beauty ” should 
be rejected as unfit. It is poetry rather than humanity that Mr. 
Wilfrid Gibson neglects. Almost unbelievably prosaic, he offers 
us fuel instead of fire. WILLIAM PLOMER 
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THE STUARTS 


The Later Stuarts. By G.N.Ciark. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

The first volume of the new Oxford History of England is by 
its Editor ; and it sets a high standard for its successors. In both 
range of interest and volume of knowledge, Professor Clark out- 
distances all his predecessors in the field he surveys. He is 
completely free from the old Whig tradition ; while, at the same 
time, he has not been seduced by that fashionable reaction against 
the Whigs which is rapidly re-writing modern English history 
to suit the canon of European reaction. He has no heroes to defend 
on the one side or the other. The result is a book which does honour 
to English academic scholarship. 

The most interesting feature of the book is the width of its 
conception. Those who have read Professor Clark’s remarkable 
work on the seventeenth century will have known the immense 
equipment of interest and knowledge he brings to his theme. Not 
only the obvious political events, but the intellectual and economic 
background, the movement of literature and the arts, the character 
of social life, are woven into a coherent and attractive pattern. 
If the style is sober rather than eloquent, it fits the manner in which 
Professor Clark has set out to discuss his subject. Certainly there 
is no other book which gives so clear a picture of the period. 

Professor Clark would be the first to agree that the real result 
of his survey is to show us how much important work yet remains 
to be done on the period. Of its economic history little is solidly 
On its political thought, 
while good work has been done on special figures like Halifax, 
there is no serious study of Locke, of Charles Leslie, of the doctrine 
of passive resistance, of the development of religious toleration. 
A history of the Whig party remains to be written ; and a full study 
of the origins of cabinet government is still to be desired. There 
is nothing adequate, either, on the history of English economic 
thought in the period, and especially on its connection with 
Continental speculation. In the light of these, the most obvious 
gaps, the quality of Professor Clark’s achievement is outstanding. 

It is perhaps the total impression of what he says rather than 
particular aspects of it that displays his competence. He does full 
justice to the ability of Charles; his William III is steadfast, 
without being the heroic figure to which the Macaulay tradition 
has accustomed us ; and his pictures of the statesmen are generally 
as admirable as they are concise. To describe Henry St. John, for 
example, as one “ to whom it came naturally to seek reconciliation 
with an enemy by injuring a friend,” to say of the Revolution 
. could not 
to explain the 
literature of the period as “ having the defects of club-life : there 
was more familiarity than intimacy, fashion counted more than 
conviction ; quickness in talk outshone depth of thought; it was 
worse to be laughed at than to be wrong ”’ is to hit off exactly some 
of its essential features. The whole of the last hundred pages is 
pervaded by a superb commonsense. 

The volume ends with an excellent bibliography. I think its 
judgment of Leslie Stephen unduly harsh; and I wish room 


_ had been found to praise the remarkable Short History of Free- 


_ in a wholly admirable performance. 


thought of J. M. Robertson. But these are very minor matters 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


SAVAGE MUSIC AND CIVILISED 
THINKING 


The Musical Instruments of the Native Races of South 


Africa. By Percivat R. Kirsy. Oxford University Press. 
355. 

Music To-day, Op. 92. By Joun Foutps. Nicholson and 
Watson. 10s. 6d. 


Professor Kirby’s exhaustive account of the musical instruments 
of the South African natives, based principally upon sustained 
field research, must undoubtedly be of primary importance to 
ethnologists and anthropologists, while to the musical scholar 


| curious in the evolutionary aspect of his art it could not fail to 


be of great interest. Indeed, although I wish Professor Kirby 

had provided more musical examples, especially of the marimba 

rhythms, I was fascinated by the sheer interest of the material. 
It is the very wealth of that material which makes it impossible 


| to say more here than that his chapters on Drums, Reed-Flute 


} 


Bands and Horns and Trumpets contrive to satisfy both the 
specialist’s desire for completeness and the general reader’s 
desire for interesting information concerning the great variety of 





instruments used. The most elaborate instrument employed by 
the South African natives is the resonated xylophone, commonly 
called the marimba, says Professor Kirby, and it exists in great 
variety. This instrument, the musical parts of which are con- 
structed of hollowed wooden slabs below which are calabash 
resonators, requires a month to make and is valued at one ox, or 
about £5. The author, however, succeeded in obtaining one at 
half price because he was himself a mbila player. He was also 
provided with a collection of spare parts, including a packet of 
calabash seeds with which to raise fresh resonators in the event 
of mishap ! 

The ratio of rhythmical complexity to melodic development to 
be found in primitive music is of great importance to musical 
theorists. It is clear that the melodic components of this native 
music are elemental and repetitively used ; it is a pity, therefore, 
that Professor Kirby’s fascinating account of the role of the two 
players of the mbila is not longer than it is. “‘ In some (pieces),” 
he says, “ the main rhythm of the two players coincides, in others 
the rhythmic scheme of the two players may be completely 
opposed,” while in one there was such a baffling weaving of cross- 
rhythms that even when it had been analysed out and one part 
memorised he found it a matter of extreme difficulty to maintain 
it against the other part. The short score of the Reed-Flute 
band music the author gives is also interesting. With the excep- 
tion of the small descant flutes each of the members plays only one 
note of the scale, the circumambulatory movement of the players 
adding an element of kaleidoscope differentiation to the organum 
like progressions which are represented in the score. (Strangely 
like a page from Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces.) Itis a form 
of concerted music preserved in Europe only amongst bell-ringers. 

It is not surprising to note that this principally rhythmic and 
poorly melodic art (Professor Kirby believes that the South 
African native does not perceive microtonic disparities of in- 
tonation) has been definitely controlled by a sense of harmonic 
interval. And he is of the opinion that the Bantus detect and 
delight in shades of timbre and tone in their soft-voiced instru- 
ments which are quite indistinguishable to the Europcan ear. 

A unique instrument is the gora, a true wind-string instru- 
ment in which a bowed string of variable tension is excited by the 
performer blowing skilfully into a stripped quill, through a hole 
in which the string passes. The most engrossing material 
that Professor Kirby advances in his treatment of the stringed 
instruments, however, is his confirmation of Balfour’s theory of 
the origin of the musical bow in the bow of the hunter. Here, as 
with others, it was not easy to obtain possession of good instru- 
ments, many of which are communal and “ doctored ” rather than 
individual possessions. One old Bakgatla actually sang a regrctful 
farewell to his segwana upon parting with it to the author. 

A fine frontispiece representing a native rock painting and over 
seventy plates add value to a valuable text. 

It is not often nowadays that one opens a book and becomes 
at once immersed in a flood of comforting revelation. At one 
point in reading Mr. Foulds’ book I felt a load of guilt removed 
from my shoulders. That somnolent feeling which invariably 
creeps over me when I hear *s violin concerto (I dare not 
mention the name) I have hitherto attributed to the atmosphere 
or mongrel décor of Queen’s Hall, or to the Chambertin. 
But Mr. Foulds in his illuminating passages on the Ensoulment 
of Music states that “‘ Every musical sound projected through the 
air creates, as it were, a funnel between originator and recipient,” 
and that the most popular way of Ensouling is to project “ along 
the funnel a thought, together with the note.” 

This seductive technique is less powerful, says Mr. Foulds, 
than that of “‘ creating a powerful ‘ thought-form ’ into and through 
which the music plays,” but I see now that Mr. has 
discovered the spirit of that concerto to be Lethal Sleep, and 
together with a note, he has really been sending down his funnel 
the most soporific of Ensoulments. I am left with a desire to 
discover whether this funnel is a One Way Funnel. 

Besides this, I learned that there are seven realms in Nature, 
known to the initiated musical public as Adi, Anapadaka, Atma, 
etc. Only five of these planes are musically valid and “‘ all music 
to-day is a physical-plane expression of vibrations contacted 
upon one or other of our postulated five planes.” 

Music, which one had thought to have something to do with 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Constant Lambert, is really the 
affair of Devas, particularly of that fiery order of spirits known as 
Gandharvas, whose being is music, and one of whom Mr. Handel 
saw when in his Messiah raptus. Mr. Schumann’s madness 
appears to have derived from excessive surrender to devic fire, 
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as does Mr. Block’s inspiration (“ national devas these,” explains 
Mr. Foulds of Mr. Block’s ). 

I was helped, too, by the chapter on Women and Music, wherein 
I read that “ the male is polarised ; physical-positive ; emotional- 
negative, mental-positive. The female is contrarily polarised, 
physical-negative ; emotional-positive ; mental-negative.” From 
this self-evident axiom Mr. Foulds deduces the altogether novel 
and astounding theorem that it is a woman’s task to inspire man, 
though he suggests of such a case that one should say, not that 
“ she inspired him ” but that “ her propinquity intuned him.” 

At this, however, my preposterous body would persist in deep 
intestinal laughter, as Mr. Wyndham Lewis might say, and I 
therefore turned back to more simply musical parts of Music 
To-day. Occasionally I found things of interest, but almost 
invariably treated with such superficiality or misunderstanding as 
to be of little permanent value. Some may agree that of the 
ninety modes which Mr. Foulds proposes for the use of composers, 
each has its own character. I disagree, and for a reason which 
makes me suspect the author’s penetration. His ninety modes are a 
protest against the tyranny of the simple major and minor modes, 
and yet in each of his proposed modes he uses the same dominant 
which he says, preserves modal stability (he objects to Carlos 
Espla’s sharpening of the. dominant as destructive of modal 
vitality). Yet the very origin of the word “‘ dominant ” in Gre- 
gorian tonality should have warned him of danger. Each of the 
modes had its dominant and final (which was not its tonic). The 
dominant varied in position and upon these the fluidity and diverse 
individuality of the modes depended. But as in five out of 
twelve of the modes the dominant came on the fifth note, the name 
became attached to that note of the scales when these latter sup- 
planted the modes. Mr. Foulds does not seem to realise that 
the Gregorian dominant had really the function of a tonic, or 
better, focal note. So, when he proposes both a fixed tonic and 
a fixed dominant, he naturally does not see that he is destroying 
all that is valuable in, and indeed definitive of, the modal system. 
To be exact, his ninety modes are nothing but so many stiff and 
wooden scales. And the difference is much more than verbal. 

The deficient propinquity of this book does not intune me to 
say that it is worth reading. RALPH BATES 


THE DAYS OF THE LUDDITES 


Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency 
England. By Frank OnGcLeY DarvaLL. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Darvall’s excellent book is a product of the new oppor- 
tunities that were provided for students some thirty years ago 
when it was decided to make the records of most public depart- 
ments accessible down to the year 1837. This decision was noted 
at the time as an event of great importance by Graham Wallas, 
who knew more than anybody else of the radical movements of 
the period affected by this step. From that time the papers of 
the Home Office have been the chief source for the writing of 
social history and all such literature has taken a new colour. 
Mr. Darvali has worked over his material with great industry 
and his account of the Luddite disturbances is the fullest that 
has appeared. 

The most important revelations that have followed the study 
of the Home Office papers have been concerned with the second 
part of Mr. Darvall’s title. About the public disturbances of the 
time it was possible to learn a good deal from sources available 
when the Home Office papers were still locked up. Newspapers, 
popular traditions, reports of trials, parliamentary debates, all 
of these provided a considerable material. Much of this material, 
it is true, was neglected. Cobbett was widely read, and his full 
and vivid treatment of the rising in the southern counties in 1830 
might have been expected to draw the attention of historians to 
the records of those riots. Yet few historians ever turned their 
minds to the contemporary accounts of the trials of several hundred 
men and boys before Special Commissions, and these important 
events passed almost without notice in the histories of the time. 

The subject of public order on the other hand has been immensely 
illuminated by the Home Office papers. The reason is clear 
enough. The English people were trying to manage all the 
problems of modern life with an equipment suitable to a quiet 
and slowly changing society with little mobility of industry or 
population. Twenty years after the Luddite riots Bradford, with 
a population of 66,000, depended for order on six constables. It 
is not surprising that the Home Office had its hands full. 


In this world, as Mr. Darvall points out, discontent was inevitable, 
for economic distress fell upon populations that had lost confidence, 
with good reason, alike in the sense of justice and the capacity 
of their rulers. Discontent meant a threat to order and this 
society was not equipped for keeping order. So its rulers fell 
back on two methods; the use of armed forces and the use of 
spies. Much the most. interesting part of Mr. Darvall’s book is 
his full account of these arrangements. He calculates that whereas 
Wellington took with him 9,000 men when he set sail for Portugal 
in 1808, no fewer than 12,000 men were employed during the 
disturbances of 1811-1812. The use of these soldiers often led 
to friction between magistrates and the arrangements were com- 
plicated by the scarcity of magistrates in many places and the 
different views taken by different magistrates of their responsibili- 
ties. “‘ The efficiency of English local government, particularly as 
regards emergency duties such as the suppression of disorder, de- 
pended too much on, and varied too much with, the zeal and ability 
of the individual local official.”” Unhappily zeal and ability were 
not always combined in the same official. This comes out very 
vividly in the story of the use of spies. Thanks to men like Bennet 
and Burdett, the infamous proceedings to which the use of spies 
inevitably led (little care was taken, until Peel went to the Home 
Office, about the character of the men employed) received a good 
deal of attention in Parliament, and the Home Office documents 
prove that the radical suspicion of the time was well founded. 
Mr. Darvall’s pages show at once what a great service was rendered 
to England by the men who exposed these methods and what 
courage and determination were needed for that task. 

J. L. HAMMOND 


THE CHURCH MILITANT 


Arms and the Clergy. By G. BepBorovGn. 

Secular Society by the Pioneer Press. 2s. 
There is a great deal being written about the sufferings of 

soldiers during the War, but we hear very little about the pleasures 
of civilians. It is true that these were comparatively short-lived : 
a soldier whose eyes were shot away in 1914 remains sightless 
to this day, but the orgy of passion which so deliciously intoxicated 
civilians of both sexes hardly outlasted the Peace Conference. 
But a severe moralist might argue that the mutilation, agony and 
destruction of millions of young men were a no more hideous 
spectacle than the intellectual and moral degradation of whole 
communities. To the younger generation of adults the name of 
Bottomley is almost, that of Pemberton-Billing quite, unknown. 
Even those who can remember these men as popular idols can 
hardly trust their memories. But those of us who “ prefer the 
most unjust peace to the most just war” need to do whatever 
we can to explain that modern war means not only physical 
torture and death, but mass-hysteria and endemic imbeci‘ity. 
It is for this reason that Arms and the Clergy is a most recommend- 
able book. It is a collection of utterances made during the War 
by ministers of religion; it is issued for the Secular Society 
and its object is to discredit the Christian churches. In this it is 
largely successful, in so far as the Anglican and Nonconformist 
churches are concerned. The Quakers, of course, are immune, 
and the Church of Rome is represented by only two quotations, 
neither of which is inspired by patriotism or hatred. But if 
Christians were eager to claim God as an ally, were rationalists 
less eager to claim Reason in the same capacity ? Bertrand Russell, 
it is true, preserved his fidelity to reason, and was expelled from 
his fellowship in consequence. But Arnold Bennett screamed 
for a Knock-Out Blow, Henry James solemnly declared that 
tepidity of mind on the subject affected him as “‘ a vulgar impiety, 
not to say rank blasphemy ” (but perhaps that great artist should 
not be reckoned as a rationalist), Mr. J. M. Robertson wrote 
passionate war-propaganda, and I do not remember that the Con- 
scientious Objectors received much support from the Rationalist 
Council. It is indeed the privilege of Mars (and perhaps of Venus) 
to extract idolatrous worship alike from those who adore Christ 
and those who profess to recognise no god but Reason. 

This point made, one may cull a few flowers from this anthology. 
The richness is such as to make selection difficult. Here, for 
instance, is the Gospel message as interpreted by the Rev. A. E. 
Cook, a Congregational minister : 

Christ Himself calls to the nations that love His name to prove 
that love by crushing the German armies down to defeat and visiting 
the judgment of God on their sins. . . To love is to hate. Those 
who do not hate, do not love. 
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There are other quotations even more ferocious, and a number 
of these devout persons are intent upon making capital out of the 
War: the Germans are atheists, or Protestants, or addicted to 
the Higher Criticism of the Bible, and therefore deserved to be 
killed. But it is perhaps best to omit the more orchidaceous and 
bloodthirsty specimens provided by obscure clergymen and 
ministers, and to take one or two from the large number 
exhibited by eminent dignitaries. Here is Canon Basil Wilberforce : 

The part that Britain is taking in this hideous Armageddon is a 
clear example of “ being about Our Father’s business.” Divine 
Spirit has placed Himself under the limitations of humanity, and it 
is the clear duty of all to come to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 

And here are Canon Scott Holland and twenty-four other 
Oxford divines : 

The Government of Great Britain has determined that some of 
her Indian Troops . . . shall be transferred to Europe, and we cannot 
pretend to regret its determination. ... We can only rejoice if 
Christian principles find an echo in the breasts of non-Christian 
peoples. 

And here is the Bishop of London : 

Japan always held a very detached view with regard to Christianity 

. then occurred the War, and they saw a great nation act up to the 
principles of the religion it professed. When it saw its great ally 
fling itself into the battle, then it bowed its head in respectful admira- 
tion. Japan was clear-sighted enough to see that the good old British 

race never did a more Christ-like thing than when on August 4, 1914, 

it went to war. And, surely, Japan was right. 


But there were clergy who remembered the teaching of Christ. 
A curate, for instance, gave a cigarette to a German prisoner, 
and an eminent divine was bitterly attacked for having said on 
Good Friday: “ With the Cross before our eyes let us think 
kindly of the rulers, soldiers and people of Germany and Austria.” 
He explained, however, that he had been misreported: “ These 
are not my words. They do not represent what I said or think.” 
The curate was fined ten pounds. The eminent divine has been 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


ADVANCES IN MEDICINE 


| Whither Medicine ? By Joser Lorser. Sidgwick and Fackson. 
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The Circulation of the Blood. By WINIFRED Parsons. 
Sheldon Press. §s. 

The advances in medical science which have taken place in 
recent years have been numerous and widespread: few people, 
however, recognise the extreme rapidity with which these advances 
have been made. In the days of our grandfathers, even, diabetics 
were encouraged to eat as much sugar as possible and suppuration 
was regarded as necessary to the healing of wounds. The 
invention of the operation for appendicitis is more recent than 
the invention of the telephone. Whither Medicine ? is not, as its 
title may suggest, a prognosis of future developments. It is a 
popular history of the art of healing from the earliest times up to 
the present day, written in a vigorous style, emphasising the 


» dramatic features of medical discoveries and pointing out their 


philosophical implications. On the whole, it may be said to be 
both accurate and comprehensive, although there are a few lapses. 
The invention of the ophthalmoscope by Helmholtz, which 
revolutionised ophthalmology, finds no place in Dr. Loebel’s 


| survey, and the description of the part now known to be played 
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by heredity in some diseases is inadequate. 

In dealing with recent work on the physical correlates of mental 
states Dr. Loebel’s attitude is too dogmatic. The exposition of 
Kretschmer’s doctrine of types savours very much of the obsolete 
theories of ancient physicians. Specific shapes of the body are 
thought to be associated with peculiar constitutions and modes 
of reaction. It is, however, admitted that perfectly pure types 
are hardly ever found and, with the passage of time, the change 
from one type to another may even take place in the same person. 
Postulates of this nature can hardly rank as medical discoveries. 
The author has, on the other hand, a sympathetic understanding 
of modern work in psychotherapeutics, and describes how Freud’s 
work on hysteria developed out of Charcot’s discoveries. The 
reader may be somewhat irritated here by the use of the word 
“ soul ” when the English should be “ mind.” 

It is fascinating to observe the number of individual men in 
the history of science whose ideas stand out in sharp relief to a 
background of prevailing ignorance. One of the most dramatic 





figures, to whom attention here is drawn, was Dr. Semmelweis, 
who introduced a new cra into obstetrics. “ Until just before his 
t'me, it was considered impossible and abominable for anyone 
of the male sex to be admitted to a room where a confinement 
was in progress. In the sixteenth century a Doctor Wirth was 
burnt at the stake in Hamburg for having disguised himself as 
a midwife and attended a confinement—solely from scientific 
interest since, though a doctor, he had no idea how a birth took 
place.” Semmelweis, in the years between 1840 and 1850, gave 
orders that every medical student must wash his hands in chlorine 
water before touching a woman in childbirth: within two years 
the maternal mortality in his hospital had been reduced to one- 
tenth of the previous figure. The tragedy was that Semmelweis 
received no support from his colleagues: he died in a lunatic 
asylum, having worked indefatigably without recognition and 
without disciples. Dr. Loebel gives vivid descriptions of the 
life and work of Jenner. He also pays homage to the great dis- 
coveries of Koch and Virchow, and the chapters on pathology are 
the most interesting in the book. 

It is impossible to study the history of medicine without 
realising the immense importance of William Harvey’s work at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. It seems to us now 
perfectly incredible that, for hundreds of years, people should 
have been quite satisfied to believe that the blood could continue 
to be pumped out of the heart and no one had asked what 
ultimately happened to it. Harvey had the courage to examine 
the consequences of assuming that the blood went back again to 
the heart even though he had no microscope with which to view 
the capillary blood vessels. As a matter of course, his views were 
received by many of his contemporaries as those of a madman. 
Notable advances since that day have been the demonstration of 
capillary circulation, the invention of the electrocardiograph and 
the discovery of nervous control of blood vessels. The Circulation 
of the Blood is an extremely well-written account of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject, together with its historical 
basis. The vascular systems of lower animals are described and 
the relation to that of man is clearly pointed out. Nowadays, 
when the term “blood pressure” is used popularly in loose 
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senses, an authentic and practical account of the circulatory system 
with a full explanation of technical terms, such as this book 
contains, is to be welcomed. The book is primarily addressed 
to the interested general reader and the publishers also hope that 
it will be found useful as a concise textbook for students of biology. 
It is unusually well illustrated, it has a pleasant exterior and it 
will fit easily into the student’s pocket. L. S. PENROSE 


NEW NOVELS 


Grey Granite. By Lewis Grassic Gipson. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


Shepherdess of Sheep. By Noet Srreatreitp. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Latter Howe. By DoreeN WALLAcE. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Delay in the Sun. By ANTHONY THORNE. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

There is a form of sentimentality in writing which seems to me 
particularly modern, though I am willing to be corrected ; this is 
when the loose tentacles of the writer fasten, not upon some 
general or otherwise inappropriate aspect of the matter in hand, 
thereby, of course, affecting the diction, but upon the diction 
itself. Grey Granite is an example of this minor sort of 
sentimentality. 

And looking around that evil place in the stew of the hottering 
rising June she minded that verse he’d once quoted. 

And again : 

And suddenly, washing the breakfast things, there came a waft 
of stray wind through the window, a lost wean of wind that had tint 
itself in play in the heights of the summer Mounth, Chris nearly 
dropped the cup she was drying. 

The comma after “‘ Mounth ” niay be a misprint for a full stop, 
but nothing will absolve the wind from doing the washing-up. 
The fact that these sucking nciscs are Scotch does not obscure the 
issue, although it may aggravate the crime for southerners ; and 
beginning sentences with “ And” is not a particularly northern 
form of sentimentality. Yet Grey Granite is all the same a very 
interesting book. The impression made by Chris Colquohoun 
and her son Ewen Tavendale and by the town of Duncairn is 
strong and exciting, though it would have been stronger clothed 
in plainer language. 

Grey Granite is the third and last of a trilogy, but its publishers 
state that it is complete in itsélf. Our interest in Chris naturally 
entails curiosity about her past life ; but the main outlines of this 
are indicated, not by “‘ Chris had been a farmer’s daughter . . .” 
but by skilful interpolations. When the book opens she is in 
her early forties, earning her living as a joint boarding-house 
keeper. Ewen is apprenticed at a steel works in the same town. 
His gradual, passionate absorption in “ red” politics, and her 
unwavering aloofness from them, as well as her mixture of 
affection and detachment towards him, are admirably conveyed. 
We see the hardness without coarseness which is her chief charac- 
teristic coming out in him, different though they are: their 
natures are affected and displayed by their circumstances in a 
way aimed at by many novelists but seldom attained. It is 
worth while to put up with the surface sentimentality in order'to 
experience the different bleaknesses of Chris, of Ewen, of 
industrialism, of Duncairn and its surrounding hills. 

Mr. Gibbon’s persons are, and are meant to be, hard ; the same 
is true to some extent of Miss Streatfeild’s heroine. Sarah, the 
would-be governess, when we first meet her is a chattering girl of 
nineteen, common, commonsensical, and far from engaging. 
She carries a certain conviction. But she never develops through 
all the years of our acquaintance. The plot of Shepherdess ‘of 
Sheep requires that we should become aware of a great power of 
devotion in her, that we should believe in the love she felt for her 
charges, especially the neurotic Jane, for their mother, and for 
the young doctor whom she sacrifices to duty ; but to convey feeling 
is one of the things of which, it appears, Miss Streatfeild is 
incapable. I have seldom read a book with less feeling in it, and 
this makes all that occurs a sort of busy but empty charade. 
Perhaps Miss Streatfeild was misled by injudicious praise of her 
earlier books into taking on a far too ambitious theme. Her 
talent, judging by Shepherdess of Sheep only, is for light, slight 
caricature. Her prose, never distinguished, is often bad; this 
would be less noticeable in a frivolous book. 

Miss Doreen Wallace is one of those gifts a beneficent world 
makes to fiction addicts—a serious story-teller who, even when 
not in high form, is always readable and never silly. She uses 
her knowledge of agricultural and pastoral life with great dis- 





cretion, and she devises interesting human situations in which 
this knowledge is relevant, but in which not it but the characters 
are displayed. Latter ‘Howe is inferior to The Portion of the 
Levites—that of her books which I find most memorable—because 
Lanty, its farmer-hero, is insufficiently realised. Had he lived 
long enough in his creator’s mind, I think she could have con- 


vinced us of his reality, for without being a writer of originality. 


or genius, she can be most convincing, and Lanty is not an out- 


of-the-way person. But he does not “come through,” and so 


cannot carry the book. He is a Cumberland sheep-farmer’s son. 
We are told that he was dreamy and backward as a child, unable 
to fulfil his ambitious mother’s hopes, and yet at twenty he is 
polished and highly articulate, and later is able to play a leading 
part in “county” circles. These facts weaken the alleged 
contrast between him and his wife, a lecturer in anthropology, 
and reduces the surface incompatability which upset her relatives, 
but with which enduring passion dealt so bravely. This insuffi- 
cient realisation of Lanty is not the only sign of haste in Latter 
Howe. A flaw of a different kind is a curious priggishness. in 
the treatment of Katherine. Miss Wallace attributes to tuber- 
culosis moods of depression from which few human beings. are 
free, however strong their lungs, and quite ordinary fears and 
fancies are referred to by her as “ obsessions.” But, flaws and 


all, Latter Howe cannot be left half-read ; the reader has to know 


what happened. 

Delay in the Sun is one of those neat books whose action is 
strictly confined in time and space ; and, as so often in that case, 
events and crises have to be rather forced on the persons, instead 
of growing out of their natures. Its merit is the way in which 
the atmosphere of a small. Spanish town is conveyed. Owing to 
a bus strike, nine English travellers find themselves stranded in 
Querinda, where there are no sights, and nothing, except for the 
one who is a painter, to do: Ali nine are treated with sympathy 
by Mr. Thorne, but with varying degrees of seriousness. He is 
very tender towards Julian and John, whose relationship, unknown 
to John, is that of father and son ; he is funny about Mrs. Tassall, 
realistic about Mr. Grunbaum, and both tender and funny about 
Pepe, “the shy, smiling little waiter . . . whose voice had no 
more resonance than an escape of gas.”’ Pathos comes in when 
we learn more about Miss Mason and Agnes, Betty and Jean ; 
but Mr. Thorne, when he turns from the chief character, 
Querinda, to deal with humans; is best in a slightly farcical vein, 
as when Pepe is showing the visitors their rooms : 

He flung open a door which suddenly disclosed an elderly Spanish 
woman in black corsets, fastening her stockings to suspenders. She 
gave a loud scream and fell back on the bed. Pepe hastily shut the 
door again. ‘“‘ That,” he explained . . . “‘ must be Elario’s mother.” 

Mr. Thorne’s sly skill contrives to mention Elario’s mother 
several times before we are properly introduced to either her or 
her son. E. B. C. JONES 


GRAND TOUR 


Grand Tour. By Patrick BaLFour. John Long. 18s. 


Starting from Pall Mall aboard a Rolls-Royce car in which he 
had secured a passage to India for a matter of thirty pounds, 
Mr. Patrick Balfour set out on an extended and adventurous 
journey that took him through Syria, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Nepal, the Andaman Islands, Malaya, Siam, Indo-China and 
Sumatra, all within a space of twenty-four weeks. Of this period, 
scarcely a day seems to have been dull. Unlike many a modern 
traveller, trainant son atonie across the globé—the kind of traveller 
who takes a gloomy delight in totting up a list of blank, dreary 
and uneventful days—Mr. Balfour produces the impression of 
a traveller who is seldom bored, whose interest is aroused, quickly 
and sympathetically, by everything that he sees, whether it is by 
the oddity of his fellow travellers, the strange spectacles afforded 
by an Eastern country in the throes of a specious “‘ modernisa- 
tion,” or the beauty of the Himalayan range at dawn. 

His first chapters, which describe the overland journey to 
India, under the rather haphazard but extremely good-natured 
escort of “ Colonel Christmas,” are vivid and amusing. Mr. 
Balfour is nothing if not readable; but he is much more than a 
mere retailer of personal anecdotes; and the passages devoted 
to architecture and landscape prove that the charm and historical 
fascination of the countries through which he passed—however 
anxious he may be to “ de-bunk ” the East-of-Suez legend—did 
not by any means escape him. Moreover, he takes really admirable 
photographs. Had his book no other merits, it would at least 
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be worth buying or borrowing for the sake of the numerous and 
excellent illustrations with which it is equipped. Some of these 
plates are particularly interesting, since they depict buildings in 
Nepal all too probably destroyed by the recent earthquake. His 
photograph of The Great Garuda, Katmandu, and his frontispiece 
—a picture of a Nepalese pagoda taken from the bottom of a 
flight of steps—are extraordinarily good. Among prose passages, 
the best is a charming description of his voyage down the Mekong 
River on the way to Angkor Vat. Mr. Balfour made full use of 
his visit to that miraculous group of ruined temples, though to 
describe them is an almost impossible task. Very sensibly, he 
aveided the boredom of the journey from Saigon by entering 
Cambodia via Siam. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Challenge to Death. Constable. §s. 
In this book Lord Cecil, Storm Jameson, Professor Catlin, Vera 


Brittain, Nocl Baker, Guy Chapman, Winifred Holtby, Ivor Brown, 


Gerald Heard, Vernon Bartlett, Rebecca West, Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
Gerald Barry, Julian Huxley and J. B. Priestley all advocate peace by 
attacking the conception of national sovereignty; they champion the 
Leaguc, disarmament, a world air service, an international air police 
force ; they discuss the influence of tradition and officialism, the false 
values of nationalism, the Fascist danger of thinking that the individual 
exists for the State instead of the State for the individual, the impossi- 
bility of ‘‘ isolation,’’ the relation of science to war, the menace of arma- 
ment interests and the high adventure of creating an international 
Commonwealth. They say much that is true and wise and moving. 
Mr. Noel Baker is admirably informing and infectiously enthusiastic, 
and Mr. Gerald Heard’s contribution is an unusual and penetrating 
forecast of the likely aftermath of another war. But the book as a 
whole fails because, apart from one brief reference to the fallacies of 
Marx, it nowhere resolutely faces the causes of the nationalism it 
deplores. Nationalism is a many-sided evil, but it is not intelligible 
or curable unless in its present stage it is understood as a reflection of 
a stage of economic development. It is important to attack its pre- 
tences and its fallacies. But we shall not rid ourselves of its rule until 
we change the social structure on which rests the whole complex of 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 251 
Set by Seacape 


We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best rhymed poem, limited to twenty lines, 
that takes its theme from the following passage: “I will walk 


| the meadows by some gliding stream, and there contemplate the 


lilies that take no care, and those very many other various little 
living creatures, that are not only created but fed (man knows 
not how) by the goodness of the God of nature, and therefore 
trust in him.” 
RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 


| in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 


TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, January 11th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 


3. The Editor's decision is final. He reserves the right to print 


_ in part or as a whole any_matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
' or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 





standard no prize will be awarded. 
4. Nocompetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 
The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. ;, 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 248 
Set by Ivor Brown 


We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a Rhymed Farewell to 1934, not to exceed 16 
lines in length. 


Report by Ivor Brown 


The past year bore few gifts to an uneasy world ; even cricket could 
not conduct its mimic wars without creating the atmosphere of larger 
strife. But so concerned are the British about their climate that many 
competitors found draughts of happy inspiration ina drought. Issachar 
and Marion Peacock rejoiced neatly in a vernal Christmas, remembering 





the mild air and forgetting the fog. There were several who blessed 
1934 for private and unspecified benefits, notably Lester Ralph, Jane 
Short and Barbara Baker, each of whom found a pleasant turn of phrase 
and rhythm for their secret happiness. Among the sadder valedictions 
was that of John A. Bellchambers, who ended 


Go. 
Jan Britton began with some vigorous cursing : 


Ring in the Lictors and the rods, 
Ring out the brains, ring in the clods. 


Tis the only decent thing to do. 


But a rather weak ending marred this spirited start. Arthur Oliver 
perpended the terrors of a Serialist universe and found no pleasure in 
thinking of “a day that is Dunne.” M. Snow was neat and terse in 
climatic reference : 


It’s right to say goodbye, as neighbours do, 
But should there not be reciprocity ? 

I do not shed a tear to part from you, 
Why shed so many for goodbye to me. 


As often happens, there was a wide level of excellence with none 
obviously outstanding. Justice suggested the division of the prizes 
into some fifty rewards of a shilling or so, but convenience forbids such 
equalitarian practice. So once more the unhappy judge is driven to 
decide and selects Alice Herbert for first prize and M. C. Trench’s 
lonely essay in the vernacular for second. 


FIRST PRIZE 
FAREWELL TO 1934 
Go, then. Thou wert too dear for my retaining. 
Take to the land of the forgotten years 
All but the fraction still to me remaining 
Of cash in hand, and credit with my peers. 


Take the fool dream that mocked me in the waking ; 
Take the dim fear that neither shapes nor dies ; 

But leave thy golden dawns that sang at breaking, 
The sweet unfathomed blueness of thy skies. 


Take thy great drought: thy road-hog who rejoices 
In distribution of our blood and bone ; 

But leave the long dusks, the beloved voices, 
The sudden looks that whisper “ Not alone. . 


I am not all ungrateful, Thirty-Four. 
Farewell. Fare very well ; but come no more. 
ALICE HERBERT 
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SECOND PRIZE 
MRS. GREEN SAYS TA-TA TO 1934 
So nineteen-thirtyfour is all but gone 
—And me an’ thirtyfive must carry on. 
Well, this year’s seen some changes, I’il allow, 
—Some for the better—I’m a widder now ! 
*Enceforth I meanter have a bit of fun— 
I been a good wife—but, thank God, that’s done ! 
—Not such a bad year, nothin’ very new, 
—The farmers’ starvin’—but they always do. 
Murders and haccidents,—more people mowed 
Down every time they tries to cross a road. 
—Prince George’s weddin’! My! that was a do! 
—Poor girl !—All hopeful like—Once I was too ! 
Hope and a cup o’ tea—that’s all I’ve ’ad— 
And yet I haven’t rubbed along too bad. 
Gover’ments and years—they comes and goes—and none 
But ’as’nt promised fairer than it done. 

M. C, TRENCH 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 249 


Set by Philip Jordan 


The habit of inserting a descriptive, topical and satirical label 
between the first and surname is one with which Chicago has 
brightened our lives. Al “ Scarface”? Capone started it all off; 
and more recent instances have been Alfred “‘ Cenotaph ” Rosenberg 
and L. N. “ Ballot of Blood” U. We offer a First Prize of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for such appropriate 
names for any seven of the following : 

Julius Caesar, Samuel Johnson, Edward Gibbon, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Karl Marx, Benito Mussolini, Marcel Proust, Angelica 
Kauffmann, Oswald Mosley, Amy Johnson, C. B. Cochran, 
Montagu Norman, G. Bernard Shaw, J. C. Squire, Y. Y., the 
T.U.C., Sir Henry Page Croft, Miss Edith Sitwell, J. B. Priestley, 
and Mr. Therm. 


Report by Philip Jordan 


Such a flood of ingenuity leads me to believe that competitors must 
have spent Christmas inventing names for the illustrious. Nearly all 
of them fastened on Montagu Norman, Amy Johnson, Julius Caesar 
and C. B. Cochran, with Oswald Mosley and Y. Y. running close. 

Julius “‘ Rubicon ” Caesar was by far the most popular, no fewer than 
twenty competitors handing him out this title. Montagu Norman 
appeared in various disguises, ‘“‘ Skinner,” ‘“ Save-the-Mark,” “ Gold- 
Bug,” “‘ Alias” and “‘ Maskelyne”’ being among the best of them. 
Not all were overflowing with that human kindness one is supposed to 
find at the year’s end. Amy “ Thenks Ever Saow ” Johnson was smart 
but bitter, so was Edith “ Airflow” Sitwell. Upon the latter there 
were many “ Leavis ” puns. 

R. F. Sheppard is congratulated warmly for Benito “ Kong” 
Mussolini and for Sir Henry “ Blank” Page Croft. 

Here are a few more. Edward “ Roman Scandals” Gibbon, Karl 
** Dialectic” Marx, G. B. “ Yo Yo” Shaw, Oswald “ Please Teacher 
May I Leave the Room” Mosley, Napoleon “ Eartweaker ”’ Bonaparte, 
and Edith “‘ Glass-house ” Sitwell. 

It was difficult to award the prizes. Nobody got seven marks. 
Dr. Pangloss came nearer to choosing typical nicknames than anyone 
else, but he spoiled his entry by a particularly irrelevant “‘ middle ” 
for Karl Marx, whose purport I cannot understand. He redeemed it, 
however, by a gorgeous Mosley which cannot, alas, be printed here. 

Yes, Dr. Pangioss must have first prize. The second goes to G. L. 
Monk, although the purport of Number 3 is lost on me. This is 
written in a house singularly ill-equipped with literature: it has no 
Bible, so I cannot check the reference. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Marcel “‘ Death Watch Beetle ” Proust. 
J. C. “* Housemaster ”’ Squire. 
Amy “ Bird Thou Never Wert ” Johnson. 
Montagu “‘ Snide ” Norman. 
J. B. “*‘ Wholesome is as Wholesome Does ” 
G. Bernard ‘‘ Cronesbane ” Shaw. 


Priestley. 


SYP EP Fr 


Dr. PANGLOSS 


SECOND PRIZE 


Karl “* Liquidator ’’ Marx. 
Benito “* Catharsis ’’ Mussolini. 
Oswald “ Joseph ” Mosley.* 
Amy “ Headline ” Johnson. 

C. B. “ Leg-theory ” Cochran. 
Montagu “ Danaé” Norman. 
Edith “ Dictaphone ” Sitwell. 


* See Genesis XXXVII, vv. 23 and 24. 
G. L. Mon« 
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CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 106.—GHOSTS 


“Yes,” said Crashingbore, “ Ghosts is my favourite game. You 
know, it’s one of these spelling things. It wants a good vocabulary 
and quick wits.” 

“ That’s right,” said Ditto. “And you can’t lose money at it; 
that’s another point in its favour.” 

“Can’t you!” chuckled Crashingbore. “I’ve played Ghosts for 
money, heaps of times. I remember at Poona—in the war—how we 
used to play it in the Mess. ‘There were six of us. We had a regular 
tournament once—played ten games every night.” 

“For money?” asked Ditto. 

“For money. We awarded points on the additive basis, as we called 
it. One point to a winner of one game; three points (2 + 1) to a 
winner of two games; six points (3 + 2 + 1) to a winner of three 
games, and so on. If one won all ten games that was 55 points, as 
you can see. 

“ Then we settled up on this basis. Each player paid each other 
player one shilling per point in respect of the difference in points 
between them. Pickings, there, for a fellow who was really smart.” 

** How did you get on ?” asked Ditto. 

“Not too badly. The tournament lasted five nights. On each 
night after the first, 1 remember, I won one more shilling than I’d won 
label the night before. Gad, how annoyed young Soaker was! On the last 
| has night he lost the best part of his winnings.” 

off ; How much did Soaker win ? 


Two PROBLEM 105.—MIXED HOCKEY LING [ 
iate I was out of town for Christmas and did not see a proof. Result : APHONE COU RSE 


a datum was omitted. The problem should have read as foliows : 


iCH 








leon “During Christmas week, we have been running a mixed hockey . 

elica contest. Seven teams were entered, and each played each of the others and as you listen you find yours elf 

iran, once. Scoring was on League principles—two points for a win, one . . a, f 
the point for a draw; and teams were placed according to points scored, sp eaking F; rench like a P. aristan. 


tley, or, where points scored were equal, according to goal average. When “ * 
: the teams were finally placed, it was found that no two had tied. Winnie’s | ? re readers of “The New Statesman ” to test for 
team won the championship, though Walter’s scored most goals ; themselves this wonderful modern method of language 
Woozle’s team were bottom. And the odd thing is that only seven learning, the Linguaphcne Institute is offering to send all 
goals were scored in all, and that no team scored in more matches than applicants in Great Britain using the coupon below 
one.” 
y all What was the score in the game between Woozle’s team and Walter’s ? 
— Solvers who have sent in a solution, conforming to the data as printed A F; REE TRIAL RE CORD 


last week, need not bother to send another. 




















ioe This record is chosen from our French Course, but our method 
man — PROBLEM 104.—M.. SPOTHAM’s YounG Lapirs is the same in teaching all other languages. The record gives 
old- If n girls are blue-eyed, there are 2n +- 1 altogether. Then if there | you extracts from lesson one and lesson eleven. You are thus 
lem. are r girls in the room able to judge how rapidly you can progress 
d to n from rudimentary knowledge to the real | COURSES IN: 
~~ ¢ fluency of the more advanced lessons (which Byendb 
r I number thirty in all). Spanich 
1g” nia 2 The illustrated extracts from the Lingua- Rescien 
phone French Text Book which accompany Dutch 
Karl 7 r the record enable you to follow your teacher Seetich 
cher | ~—CBy trial it will readily be ascertained that mn = 7, r = 3, ic. There | easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. English 
irte, are 15 young ladies, 7 of whom are blue-eyed. f Afrikaans 
One solver makes two protests. The acceptance of this Free Record in- epee 
rks. | (1) The use of the phrase “a minority of one.” “I know this was volves you in no obligation—you will never be Chinese 
fone intended to puzzle, but is it quite fair?’’ This comment exaggerates asked to pay for the record or even to return Eiuery Conran 
le” my natural viciousness ; the phrase was not even “ intended to puzzle.” it—all we ask is that you should use it ; play sag | ~theppey 
Ait, Sorry if it did. : mn it on your gramophone as often as you can Stud 
; (2) “* The solution . . . does not really give the correct probability <ameameemmienens 
L. of 1/13 from the point of view of the solver. For the solver does not | Get your Free Record now by sending the coupon 
$ 1s know how many girls are on the stage, whereas Mr. Spotham does.” below. In an incredibly short time you will find your- 
no But the solver knows that Mr. Spotham knows, and the knowledge that self speaking French—and understanding it—as well 
Mr. Spotham has a definite aapeiner of girls in mind is one of the solver’s as the expert foreign teacher who has been teaching 
data. Isn’t this a good answer : you through your gramophone. 
PROBLEM 103.—LAuRA’S LEGACY. 
Award will be made next week. 
My best thanks to a number of solvers, who sent me messages of + NGUAPHO Ww 3 
goodwill at Christmas. These are greatly appreciated. LTD, 23 LIVING LANGUAGES 
Z 7 7 iM SO VERS cueeeeenneer SCRE RRR Ree eee eeeeenennae 
‘ PRIERS FOR PROBLE L POST THIS . 
5 set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution COUPON TO-DAY “& .**é : 
selected at random. 2. AX Vege : 
In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the a ? £. Ss © : 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is oo te eee oe Gr Sf fy. oF el : 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- at our Head Office, TV $3 & 8 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than ros. Solvers who 7, >. am a f & xs 22S ¥ 8 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining ; F res Ca i = 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. WEST END: o. + 3g P tig ee § 
| Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 203, Regent - Pe - ols - Ses § 
' reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of Street, W.1. f Ss = rg ae, re, & 
| the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; rae < fxs 8. ‘ Sods : 
: but on separate sheets of paper. - a ges * r RY Fee : 
< Some indications should be given of the method of solution. ? ec Ure . I> 0 : 
CALIBAN £ oe 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 252 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. 


! Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
Owen Bentley, 149 Rugby Road, Leamington Spa 





ACROSS 


1. Adjures cleanliness 
to the animal it sus- 
tains. 


5. Handbooks 
world planning. 


of 


9. Company. 


10. Prevent _neck- 
wear from getting 
uppish. 


11. What the soldier 
used to fight for. 


14. ** And doth 

the freedom of the 
state if they deny 
him justice.” 





15. Painting by which 

any of the last 11 
letters might des- 
cribe its position. 


16. You'll find her 


neat but rather 
soiled. 
19. A. recent fire- 
brand. 
22. Quality that 


makes the fowl run ? 


24. With St. George 
in pursuit no doubt. 


26. Stately part of 3. 


27. Architectural 
style. 


28. Writers _ finally 
announce that they 
are so genuine. 


_DOWN 


1. First for Players, 
last for tobacco, 
tuners all. 

2. A film may be 
viewed by one alone. 
3. This plant may 
not be American in 
origin but it is in 
ending. 

4. A bit of an oppor- 
tunity. 

5. Anyway he’s 
artist. 

6. The final lick ? 
7. The 
family. 
8. A middling tie. 
12. Suitable leads for 
dog-roses. 


an 


pretending 


LAST WEEK’S 


13. Eton crop for 
horses. 


17. Tries again law- | 


fully. 


18. Often displaced 
by the steel shaft. 


20. Proper for an 
officer to be but not 
to have. 


21. One kind might 
be described as the 
CO. 

23. “... Young boys 
and girls 
Are level now with 
men; the is 
gone.” 





25. Simple for the 


landowner. 


CROSSWORD 
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i The C.W.S. Bank is prepared to open i 
aT ai personal current accounts (which may at 
ip be worked through any Co-operative ip 
Be Society) on application. a 
aa During the past year interest has been L 
| Chi allowed at 2°, per annum, coupled | 
| . / a oo | 
[ii with a maximum commission charge ii 
on of 2/-°;, on withdrawals. it 
it If you are interested in the Co-operative Bs 
ay Banking System, write to the satan a 
i it 
nt W) 
» CWS BANK 4 
hy HEAD OFFICE: Ue 
i 1, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. i 
Cy BRANCHES : a 
iat) LONDON: 99, Leman Street, E.1. ay 
hy 2, Kingsway, W.C.z2. ae 
he! Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. Oh) 
J = NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street.  { 
A BRISTOL: Broad Quay. ae 
i Or call at any Co-operatxe Society. fh 
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Edited by HAROLD STOREY 





JANUARY NUMBER 


Insurance Against War 
Depressed Areas Act 
Continued Housing Shortage 
Unemployment Assistance Regulations 
Lord Buckmaster 

Unrest in Wales 


Parliamentary Debates—Divisions— 
Bills—Blue Books, etc. 





6d. monthly. 


6s. @ year. 








Liberal Publication Department, 
21, Abingdon Street, London, S.W.1. 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


January—March 1935 


The Revolt Against Reason 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Political Parties and the Next 
Election 


By the Rt. Hon. H. B. LEES-SMITH 


The Saar Plebiscite 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


A World Picture in Oils 
By IVOR THOMAS 


The Challenge to Labour 
Internationalism 


By BJARNE BRAATOY 


The Roosevelt Victory 
By O. G. VILLARD 


The Revolutionary Movement in Japan 
By MAX BICKERTON 


Surveys dealing with Social 


Statistics, New Legislation, 


Public Opinion, and Foreign Books 


At all Booksellers 
Annual Subscription £1 


Published by Macmillan & Co. 
Price 5s. 
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——PHILOSOPHY—— 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON PHILOSOPHY, PRAGUE, 1934 
L. J. WALKER, S.J., M.A. 


GREAT THINKERS : ARISTOTLE (Part I) 
PROFESSOR J. A. SMITH, 
THE MEANING OF éyaéév IN THE OF ARISTOTLE 
PROFESSOR H. A. PRICHARD. 
ON VALUE ? ' B. M. LAING, M.A. D.Litt. 
FROM DISENCHANTMENT TO CONSTRU 


CTION 
MICHAEL KAYE, M.A., Ph.D. 
AN APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY . PROFESSOR J. S. MOORE. 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE : HOW AND WHY 


1. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D. 


SOPHY IN FRANCE. 
PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. 


New Books. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY : 
PHILO: 


Institute Notes. 


Price 3s. 6d. net Annual Subscription 14s. net post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 





For cleaning Silver 


‘Goddard’s 


ae Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 ?-& 3% 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs: 


One Year, post free - - - 30s. od. 
Six Months ,, , = - = 158. Od. 
ee -s 2. « - - - 7s. 6d. 





All communications should be addressed 


STATESMAN AND NATION, 
W.C.1. 


NEW 


10 Great Turnstile, London, 


222-4 
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TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


| 


TYPEWRITING, &c.—Continued | 





TYPEWRITING. 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN (TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFIcs, 75 vee —, W.C.2. 
Tel. : Holborn 6182. 





YPEWRITING and Translations, French, Italian 
Spanish, German. 
B.A., Lye Bridge Bungalow, Alvechurch, nr. Birmingham. 











YPEW RI TING, copying, specialities—t echnical speci i- 
fications and M Ss. 
charges. Apply DrpLock, 255 Green Lanes, N.13. 





AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc. accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mnrs. 
Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 


Dect Es AND TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work * pesomenes roof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT . oe BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W (Mayfair 3163/4) 


Trees and Duplicating artistically carried 
out by well-educated staff. Personal checking by 

perts.—Details P 255 
Gumwell Road, S 


YPEWRITING, Shorthand, Secretarial Work— 

MSS. typed promptly and accurately. EVELYN 

S71, 7, South Hill Park Gardens, N.W.3. Hampstead 
1610. 








pont from the SECRETARY, 











YPEWRITING, very moderate charges; expert 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


house, 


with kitchen and large garden, can 


anes oi 


be 


: for {£52 a year. Golf and tennis are inexpensive 
typists; mew machines. Personal checking. | the snot. Good schools, shops, cinem: 
BUREAU, 75 | Dulwich _Road, Birmingham. | theatre. Houses to purchase: {550 to { 
| Guide from N. S. Howarp, Esiate Off 
APPOINTMENTS | VACANT & WANTED | Garden City, Herts. , 
} 





*OUGHT—Woman secretary, good typist, practical, 
& initiative, capable research, Socialist views, modest 
salary. Write, stating qualifications, to Box 646, N.S. & 
N. «» 10 _Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


ROGRESSIVE maie, 
anything. 
sum monthly. 
London, W.C.1. 


DUCATED Irish girl 
travelled, artistic (music, modelling, sketching, etc.), 
fluent French, offers services at small salary as com- 
panion, travelling or otherwise. 
N.S. & N., 











10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


N 


unfurnished. 


ECKLENBURGH SQUARE, W. 


rooms and kitchen to let on 


firet 


Facing South Term 


25, wide experience. Try “TT re w al 

Offers services for board and small 5° JOHN'S WOOD. ~ : - = + 
Box 6. a & 1. te Geeat Tera — omed fiat. Own athro h 

47, + > en was | Ie lady” s well-kept house. 1 min. r 

ae : Maida Vale 3233. 
(24), capable, adaptable, | 
| | heer r to let, furnished, for five month 
| January. Two rooms, kitchen and 
Apply Hitt, Box 649, | 30s. Apply Miss K. CLARENcE Smarr, 1 
W.C.1. Clerkenwell 5291 


ne t 


wn 
n by 


modern 


DO NOT BE STRANGLED. 
Usual terms. Miss Rainsford | | WV! LWYN (30 mins. King’s Cross) is the 
where planning has avoided strana lati 
| ribbon development. You can live in a charming 
bouse, § minutes from station and from oper n 
Prompt service. Reasonable | and protected country side, free of bs ung: 
such atrocities. And it is really economical 


led 


nd all 


roomed 


rentca 


and on 


a and amateur 
< 


A.B. 


\ 


eclwyn 
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THE WEEK -IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 
FORECASTS—CAPITAL ISSUES—-CHEAP MONEY—TATE & LYLE 


Ir would be a boon to everyone if a law were passed compelling 
every newspaper to reprint its prophecies at six-monthly intervals. 
I have in mind financial forecasts in particular, for these always 
seem to be more than ordinarily uninspired at the beginning 
of a new year. (Mine not excepted.) With so many complexities 
in the political and economic situation it is impossible to look 
far into 1935. The off-gold part of the world is still moving 
forward ; the on-gold part is still moving backwards. On balance 
there is apparently a slight loss rather than a slight gain as compared 
with twelve months ago. Sweden made the greatest progress 
in 1934 because a Socialist Government added public works to a 
cheap money policy. Recovery in Great Britain has slowed down 
but has not been lost, for cheap money has been followed by a 
building boom under private enterprise. The vital question is 
how long the building boom will last. It was clear from the 
financial debate on the adjournment of the House of Commons 
that although Mr. Neville Chamberlain claimed all the credit 
for cheap money, which is absurd, he disclaimed all responsibility 
for making use of it, which is tragic. In Mr. Chamberlain’s view, 
the use of cheap money must be left to private enterprise and the 
local authorities. If the peak in speculative housing for the middle 
classes will have been passed before the summer is gone, as some 
experts predict, then, private enterprise will not be able to carry 
the domestic recovery forward. The Government will have to 
take steps directly to clear the slums and build working class 
houses or flats. If it fails to do so only a major revival in inter- 
national trade will save the country from a reaction. But here 
again private enterprise has to fall back on the Government. 
Unless the Treasury assumes the political risks of exporting goods 
to unsettled countries, which can be done by an enlargement of 
the export credits scheme, overseas trade is not likely to develop 
rapidly. The Treasury still bans foreign loans except for very 
special purposes ; but even if the ban were removed there could be 
no big increase in foreign lending without a stabilisation of 
currencies. As the difficulties of making the next step forward 
increase, how dangerous, how imbecile becomes the complacent, 
negative attitude of the Chancellor of the Exchequer! 


* * * 


Let us see what use was made of cheap money in the capital 
market last year. It seems a great pity that the two authorities 
reviewing new capital issues cannot agree their figures. The 
Economist deplores the fact that the total of new capital issues 
in 1934 was only {169.1 millions as compared with {244.8 millions 
in 1933, while the Midland Bank is very satisfied that the year’s 
new issues should have amounted to £150.2 millions as compared 
with £132.8 millions in 1933. The exclusion of British Govern- 
ment loans by the Midland Bank does not explain the discrepancy. 
The Econonust analysis is as follows : 


DESTINATION OF NeW CAPITAL 


























1930. 1933. 1934. 
In Million £’s. 
United Kingdom— 
Government 65.6 150.8 44.1 
Other 105.0 59.4 93.6 
170.6 210.2 137.7 
British Possessions— 
Government .. eal 49.1 24.2 8. 
Other 2 4.9 21.§ 
61.4 29.1 29.9 
Foreign countries— 
Government .. o-* 21.3 §.3 nil 
Other .. eo ee 14.4 o.I 1.5 
35-7 5-4 1.5 
Grand Total 267.8 244.8 169.1 





The satisfactory feature about this table is the rise in domestic 
issues for other than Government purposes. The increase of 
£34 millions in this item is due largely to the borrowings of coal, 
iron and steel and engineering companies, which amounted to 
£18.6 millions as compared with a negligible figure in 1933, and 





to local authorities and public boards, which borrowed £36 
millions as compared with £24} millions. The iron and steel tariff 
was mainly responsible for the former. 


* * * 


The Midland Bank makes an interesting distinction between 
** public borrowing,”’ i.e., issues for public authorities, railways, gas 
and water companies, and “ private enterprise,” i.e., the rest. In 
1921-23 it found that private enterprise absorbed only three- 
quarters as much as public borrowing, but in 1927-29 more than 
twice as much. (There was an unhealthy boom in speculative 
new issues in the latter period.) In the years of depression, 
1931-33, private enterprise borrowings again dropped, being three- 
quarters as much as public borrowings, but in the 1934 recovery 
they absorbed twice as much. The low level of public borrowing 
in the past year is attributed in part to the restrictions upon over- 
seas lending and in part to the regulative action of our own Govern- 
ment. Private enterprise borrowing, in the Midland Bank’s 
opinion, is considerably nearer to the maximum of desirable 
activity than a comparison of the bare aggregate figures of new 
issues would suggest. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
the bulk of new issues raised by private enterprise last year was 
in the form of shares, the proportion represented by debentures 
or other loan stocks declining from 50 per cent. to 3§ per cent. of 
the total. The moral is that private enterprise has done its bit ' 
the use of cheap money must now be extended by the Govern 
ment in public works undertakings. 


7 * * 


Trade uncertainties do not stop the Stock Exchange having its 
little boom. The pressure of cheap money—bill rates having 
fallen to } per cent.—is again making for a strong gilt-edged 
market and lower yields in the gilt-edged market will again make 
for higher prices in industrial securities. The immediate interest 
lies in the possibility of a Government conversion scheme. The 
Midland Bank, in its bulletin, scouts the idea of converting Local 
Loans. It appears to think that the Government will not consider 
a conversion scheme unless the repayment of loans by the 
local authorities is likely in the early future far to exceed 
new loans made. Actual repayments exceeded new loans by £1.3 
millions in 1934, but the Midland Bank believes that the demand 
for money by smaller local authorities for purposes of capital 
construction is likely to increase. Finally, it argues that until 
2} per cent. Consols have touched 100, the Government will not 
be in the position to grant relief to the debtors of the Public 
Works Loans Board. I hope that the Treasury will not be 
deceived by these arguments. If it wants to help forward the 
recovery, it will convert Local Loans and press the local authorities 
to use cheaper money in slum clearance schemes. 


+ * a 


It often happens that in my character as investment counsel I 
feel compelled to recommend the purchase of the equity of a 
company which in my character as John Citizen I would be itching 
to attack. If some readers were disgusted because I commented 
favourably on Daily Mail Trust and Thomas Tilling ordinary 
shares, let me assure them that I shared their disgust. There are 
many disgusting things in-our economic and financial system 
which the investor will have to stomach if he considers it necessary 
to invest his capital instead of giving it away. Take, for cxample, 
Tate & Lyle. I have recommended these shares from 58s. 6d. 
upwards and at 102s. 6d. I must still regard them as a good invest- 
ment. But the sugar marketing proposals I suspect to be a ramp. 
Sir Leonard Lyle told the shareholders of Tate & Lyle at the 
general meeting last month that any fears of monopoly by the 
combined sugar refining companies were groundless because an 
increase in the margin between raw sugar and their refined sugar 
price of only a few pence per cwt. would have the immediate 
effect of bringing in large quantities of refined sugar from abroad, 
in spite of the tariff. He might have added that as Tate & Lyle 
work on a profit of about one-twelfth of a penny per lb. (his own 
statement two years ago) an increase of only 1}d. per cwt. in the 
margin between raw sugar and their refined sugar price would 
increase the Company’s profits by 15 per cent. The elimination 
of competition from beet sugar companies has already resulted in 
great economies, and in the year to September 30th, 1934, the 
Company earned 33.6 per cent. and paid 22} per cent. Sugar prices 
are still an uncertain factor—and the Company’s stocks are large— 
but at 102s. 6d. to yield £4 8s. per cent. on dividends and £6 IIs. 
per cent. on earnings the shares cannot be considered dear in 
view of the monopoly possibilities. 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


Wednesday & Saturday. 
The Bing Boys Are Here. 


APOLLO. Hyde Park Corner. Wed. & Sat. 
CAMBRIDGE. Admirals All. Th. asa, 
COMEDY. Hi-Diddle Diddle! Tues. «Sat. 
DRURY LANE. Cinderella. Daily at 2.0. 
DUCHESS. Eden End. Wed. & Sat. 
DUKE of YORK’S. Alice in Wonderland.piy 
GLOBE. Murder in Mayfair. Tues., Th, 


HAYMARKET. Wed. and Sat: 
The Moon in the Yellow River. 


HIPPODROME. Yes, Madam? Th. & Sat. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. “Mary Read.” wed. & Sat. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. Daily at 2.15. 
Where the Rainbow Ends. 


KINGSWAY. Young England. = Wed. & Sat, 
LYRIC. Theatre Royal. Wed. & Sat. 
PHOENIX. Ten Minute Alibi. Thurs. & Sat. 
PICCADILLY. Treasure Island. Daily 2.15. 
ROYALTY. Toad of Toad Hall. Daily, 2.15. 
ST.JAMES’. The Shining Hour. wWed., Thur., 
S.MARTIN’S. Wind & the Rain. Tues., Fri. 
SCALA. Buckie’s Bears. 
SHAFTESBURY. The Dominant Sex. Th.,'s. 
WYNDHAM’S. Sweet Aloes. Wed. & Sat. 






























































Daily. 














OPERA AND BALLET 





MERCURY, 2 Ladbroke Rd., Notting Hill Gate. 
Intimate Theatre. Twice weekly, Sun. & Thurs., at 9, 
BALLET (Sun., for Club members only, ros. yearly.) 
In January, INTIMATE OPERA Series (Handel 


Mozart, Bach, Arne). Write forall particulars. Park 1000. 











THEATRES 





ALHAMBRA, Leic. Sq. Whi. 2525.) 
EVENINGS at 8.30. Mets, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.30, 


GEORGE ROBEY & VIOLET LORAINE in 
THE BING BOYS ARE HERE. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. Tem. Bar 5122. 
TO-DAY & EVERY AFTERNOON at 2.30. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


(Children !}-price Res. Seats). 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Evenings Only at 8.30. 
THE GREEKS HAD A WORD FOR IT 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. 


P.N.T. Prod. 








ANGELA BADDELEY. MARGARET RAWLINGS. 
1592 vgs. at 8.30. 
MATS., TUES. FS THURS., 2.30. 
FAY CO IN, EDNA BEST, 
IVOR NOVELLO, ZENA DAR 





HAY (Wei) 


MATS., WED. and SA 
THE MOON 
IN THE YELLOW RIVER 
By DENIS JOHNSTON. 


“A PLAY OF GENIUS IN EVERY SCENE 
AND LINE.” Morning Post. 


“OTHER PLAYS WE MAY BE GLAD TO 
= ONCE. THIS ONE WE COULD SEE 

GAIN AND AGAIN WITH ADDED EN- 
JOYMENT EACH TIME.” Daily Mail. 


“A PLAY OF RARE THEATRICAL 
VITALITY.” Times. 


HIPPODROME. :.; 5. Thur., Sat., 2.30. (Ger. 3272). 
BOBBY HOWES & BINNIE HALE in 
“YES, MADAM ?” 
Vera Pearce, Wylie Watson, Bertha Belmore. 


HIS TY’S, Haymarket. Whi. 6606. 
FLORA ROBSON and ROBERT DONAT in 
“MARY READ” 

BY JAMES BRIDIE AND CLAUDE GURNEY. 

ENINGS at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. Daily at 2.15. 
ITALIA CONTI Production. 


WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS. 
Pop. Prices. Box Office (Hol. 5367) and all Libraries. 


8.30, sharp. 
2.30. 














KINGSWAY. (Hol. 4032.) Evgs., 8.15. W. &S., 2.30. 
YOUNG ENGLAND. 
“ The Play of a Lifetime.”—Daily Mail. 


Popular prices, 1s. 10d. to 10s. 6d., ali bookable. 
LYRIC. = Ger. 3686-7.__ 8.30. 
E MADGE OBERT 


MARI 
TEMPEST TITHERADGE DOUGLAS, 
in THEATRE ROYAL. Produced by Noel Coward. 





Wed., oe. 2.30. 





PHOENIX. EVENINGS, 8.30. Tem. 8611. 
Mats., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 2.30. (LAST WEEKS). 
N MINUTE ALIBI 
by Anthony Armstrong. 








APOLLO. (Ger. 2663). 8.30. Wed., Sat.,2.30. PICCADILLY. NEES ‘ONLY Gerrard 4506. 
HYDE PARK CORNER by Walter Hackett. ss ef 3.250 

MARION LORNE. GODFREY TEARLE. TREASURE ISLAND. 

GORDON HARKER. J. H. ROBERTS. | EDMUND WILLARD as “LONG JOHN SILVER.” 
CAMBRIDGE. 8.30. Mats., Thurs., Sat.,2.30. | ROYALTY THEATRE. Ger. 7331. 


ADMIRALS ALL, 
by IAN HAY and STEPHEN KING-HALL, 
JACK HOBBS,AUBREY MATHER & CLIVECURRIE 











COLISEUM, Charing Cross. Temple Bar 3161. 
Twice Daily at 2.30 & 8.30. 
LEW LESLIE’S 
ENTIRELY NEW PRODUCTION. 


BLACKBIRDS OF 1935. 


COMEDY. Whi. 2598. 
EVGS. at 8.30. Mats., TUES. & SAT., at 2.30. 
Doug. BYNG, Greta NISSEN, Reg. GARDINER. 


“HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE!” 
CROYDON REPERTORY. Fairfield 4529. 


For week commencing January 7th, 
TOUCHWOOD, by Cc. L. Anthony. 


Janet Burnell, Leonard Sachs, Beryl Measor. 
Nightly at 8. Sats. 5 and 8.15. 


DRURY LANE. 
Twice Daily at 2 & 7.45. 


CINDERELLA PANTOMIME. 


Produced by Juttan WYLIE. 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243). 8.30. Wed.,Sat., 2,30, 
RALPH RICHARDSON, BEATRIX LEHMANN iD 


EDEN END. 











Tem. 7171. 





DAILY at 2.15 (Matinees Only). 


TOAD OF TOAD HALL. 
All Seats Bookable. 





ST. JAMES’ 
Evgs. 8.30. 


Whitehall 3903. 
Mats., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
THE HOUR 
with GLADYS COOPER, RAYMOND MASSEY. 





ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443 & 1444. 
EVGS., 8.30, MATS., TUES. & FRI., 2.30. 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 
NOW IN ITS 2ND YEAR. 


SAVOY. EVGS.,8.30. LAST WEEK. Tem. 8888. 


CLIVE OF INDIA. 


A PLAY of YOUTH, ADVENTURE, and ROMANCE, 








SCALA, Charlotte Street. Mats., 
BUCKIE’S BEARS. 


4th Year. Fairies, Pirates, Dancing Bears, new Balict. 
Is. to 7s.6d. RESERVED FROM 2s. (Mus. 6o10.) 


SHAFTESBURY. (Ger. 6666). 


THE DOMINANT 
By Michael Egan. 


Daily, 2.30. 





Evenings at 8.30. 


SEX. 


WINTER GARDEN. EVENINGS at 8.15. 
MATINEES WED. & SAT., 2.15. 
LEA SEIDL in 
A WALTZ DREAM. 
RESERVED SEATS from 3s. 6d. (Holborn 8881.) 


—— 





WYNDHAWM’S. Temple Bar 3028 
Evenings 8. Soe, Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
WYNYARD in 





SWEET ALOES, by Jay Mallory. 





PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St, Ger. 292: 
Charming Czechoslovakian Idyll, REKA (Young 
Love) (U), and PUSS IN BOOTS (U). 


Children under 14 half. i Matinees. Special C children’s 
Performance Puss In ts Saturday 11 o’c. 6d. & ts. 


ADELPHI. Temple Bar 7611. 
Continuous from Noon. Sundays from 6 p.m 
VICTORIA HOPPER in 


LORNA DOO 
with John Loder. A Basil Dean Production. 


EVERYMAN (Opposite Hampstead Tube Station). 
GEORGE ARLISS in 
DISRAELI (v). 


Also The Cavalcade of the Movies (U). 
Posking tacilities. Seats bookable by "phone, Ham 228. 























RESTAURANTS 





ELICIOUS FOOD MODERATE cosT. 
Lunch, 


Dinner | adh page Licensed till 
midnight. RULES, of Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 
Estd. 1780. 





OU will like the food, the quietness and the prices at 
the Red Lion Restaurant, 1 Red Lion Sq., Blooms- 
Guy. HOL. 7721. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


UAKERISM. Information and Literature respecti ng 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the Frrenps Home Service 
ComMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


y ESIDENTIAL LIBRARY. University men and 
others quiet retreat for study are invited to 
reside and read tm the Gladstone Memoria! Library, 
Hawarden, Chester. 42s. weekly. Subjects: History, 
Divinity, Philosophy, Ciassics, Economics (60,000 vols. 
constantly supplemented). Golf, Tennis. Apply Waxpen. 




















ABIES and Children. Private nursery home, recom- 
mended by doctors and parents. Modern educa- 
tional facilities. Long or short periods Barclay 
St. Mary’s, Epsom. Epsom 9152. 
RTIFICIAL Sun Bathing, German lines, both 
4 sexes, in West End solarium. Ultra Violet insolation, 
physical exercises, games. Prevents winter colds, rheu- 
matism. Cures insomnia, nerves, depression. Fourth 
winter season. Write Box 648, N.S. & N., 10 Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
NIT TARIAN Publications. Pee —* A Common-sens: 
View of the Bible.” Muss BARMByY, Mount Pleasant, 
Sidmouth. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 


universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, cxtermination guaranteed, from Chemists 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers Howarths 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d.. 2:. 6¢., 4s. 6d., 
post free. 
HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Street (Piccadilly C ircus), 
Pefpete Lege Oe , 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in ail the late 
ballroom uaranteed to teach you steps of any 
ae | im THREE PRIVATE LESSONS, £1 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tucsday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m... 35. 
PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 





OHN PEEL TWEEDS—woven | from pure Cumber 
land wool, warm and weather resisting. Full suit 
length 35s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. per yard, $6in. wide. Send for 





patterns. RepMAyNe & Sons, Li1p., No. 10, Wigton 
Cumberland. 

OOKPLATES. Heraldic and Pictorial, designed 

from {£2 2s. Particulars from OsporNne. 27 East- 


castle St., London, W.1. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


ITTING at = in oun, one’s thought 


the gentle 
THE DIS ESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 
appeals earnestly for LEGACIES, DONATIONS and 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for support of 360 ladies and gentle 
men. 


turn t 


Amount required every week, £250. 
Sir Setwyn Fremantie, C.S.1., C.1.E., Chairman, 
}. HERBERT oe J.P., Hon, Treasurer. 
. M. Finn, Secre 








“J. B. PRIESTLEY’S TRIUMPH.”—Sunday Times. 








Matinees, Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. 


75 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6 
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'HE ch classi 4 advertisements is One Shilling 
T rE charge Jor per tne oul insertion (a line Render 

















oe ce word). m —< “4 bre ie 5 Box Ni , 
udstantial reduction for a serie: 
post Wednesday. The Advi. HA ger, NS Ss. S i a8 
Great Trrnsti , London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
ONWAY HALL, Red item GERALD HEAR W.C.1. ia Pender 
Jan. 6th, at rr a.m. wa ** 1934 
IN RETROSPECT.” 6.30 p.m iber Music. 


Tuesday, Jan. 8th, at 7 p.m. : SUwiN ONES, * Vic- 
TORIANISM: A REVALUATION.” 
Admission Free. Visitors welcome. 


rue British Section of the World League for Sexual 

Reform will hold a a at the Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, o y, Jan 16th, 
1935, at 8.0 p.m. when PROFESSOR . *C. FLUGEL 
will speak on “ Unconscious SExUAL Factors IN Poti- 
tics.” Chairman: Mr. NorMAN Hare, Ch.M., M.B. 

Members of the W.L. >. R. will be admitted free. 
other persons a charge of one bmw will be made for 
admission. Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, 
W.L.S.R., 127 Harley Strect, W.1. Please send stamped 
addressed. envelope for reply with all communications. 
Early application for tickets is advisable. 











“TRAINING CENTRES 


He, QUEEN’: Ss SECRETARISS COLLEGE. 
255 Cromwectt Roap, S. KENsincToNn, S.W.s. 
provides an efficient training in delightful s ey Ser 9 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TA 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 


AVIES’S, 5 and 7 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 
Inspector of Taxes and 3rd Class Officer 
in the Ministry of Labour. 
1934, Ist place and three other successful candidates. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WED., JANUARY oth, 193s. 


UEEN MARY COLLEGE (University of London), 
E.1.—Universtry Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE, AND ENGINZERING (Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for 
Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free. 
—J. ELttson Macartney, Registrar. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
Marcaret Spence. Students are epeeres for the 
examination of the National Froebel The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10/.—For 
particulars apply Secastary. 























‘THE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
SOUTH DEVON. A department for the training 
of teachers in Nursery School, Kindergarten and Junior 
School Methods. Instruction is offered in the theory 
and practice of progressive education. Special attention 
is paid to the contributions of the new schools of psycho- 
logy and to the utilisation for education of rural life and 
industries. Preparation for Higher Certificate National 
Froebel Union. Further particulars on application. 








HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL. 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principa!, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per 
annum. For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


BAQMINTON ‘SCHOOL, 

Bristol 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS «fe offered each year 
by the Board of Governors on the results of an examina- 
tion in General Subjects or Music or Art; in addition, 
Bursaries are awarded in accordance with financial need. 
Examination papers will be sent to parents at the end of 
28th, 193 Candidates must head under 14 on February 
28th 1, 1935. 


Ww estbury - -on-T ryt m> 





EACON HILL SCHOOL. Boyle’s Court, South 
Weald, Essex (nearest village, Great Warley). 
Co-educational, from two years. Applies modern know- 
tedge in diet, psychology and teaching methods. erate 
fees ; easily accessible, but in lov ely country surroundings. 
Majority of trained staff with five years experience in 
the school itself. Inquiries to Dons: RUSSELL, Principal. 








BRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spzncer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gousester Road, S.W.7. 





ROHAM HU RST SCHOOL ‘South Croydon, 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education ; 

free dev elopment as individuals and as members of general 

community. Independent study. Special attention to 

health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 

the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal Berta 

S. Humpurcy. 





[#8 GARDEN SCHOOL, ‘WYCOMBE COURT 
LANE END, BUCKS. Boarding Schoo! for Girls, 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills. 61 acres, 
ssoft. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 
vidual lines, with scope for initiative and creative self- 
expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, music, 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing harmonised, 
cultured personalities with a wide outlook on life and a 
high ideal of social usefulness. Fees {105-165 per annum. 
KING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL has moved to larger 
premises at 10 Bolton Gardens, $.W.5. Apply, 








SCHOOLS—Continued 


a CATHERINE’S, Tower House, Almongumety 
(6 miles Bristol), Co-educational’ Home School. 
Magnificent situation, h, ' 
Kindergarten. Modern sch 
aminations. Own Cornish house. 
January 17th. 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL 


(FOUNDED BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 1779.) : : 

Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School. 

Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certi- 
ficate and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, 
Art School, spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and 
Garden. For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 


THE BURSAR, ACK WORTH SCHOOL, 
Nr. PONTEFRACT, YORKS. 


M&LTMAN'S GREEN, _GERRARD’S CROSS 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
Schcol he aim of this School is to develop the character. 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self. ‘ession, to increase 











resource and initiative by practi work, The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 


include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level an ‘js on gravel soil. The house 
is  Getighttully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HAwNes SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public Schoo! on 
individual — for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland acres. iding, Swimming. Girls 
are prepared for . * usual examinations and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARS 


Four Open Scholarships of the annual 
each tenable for three to five years at the 
will be Candid 





the of 19 on Ist t; 

juce of excepti: artistic 
Coparumenes ¢ of Lampe 2 De 

and 120 to 
are open to a 8 e ‘or post-1 


and travel abroad. 

Application forms and further partict 
obtained from the Registrar, Co! of / 
saeco. Edinburgh, 3. last day for rect 

tions is 31st January, 1935- 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIO 


Papers for the Entrance Examination 
to enter in October 1935; will | 
February 14th and 15th at the sc ools of t 
Interviews will be arranged at Bedford ( 
week beginning March 11th. Entry closes 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following Scholarships will be o 
Council of Bedford College during 1935 :— 

Five Entrance Scholarships, each tena 
years, three in Arts and two in Science. 

Two Lewis Pilcher Scholarships, each « 
£60 a year, tenable for three years. Candi 

the daughters of clergymen of the Chu 
serving or having served in country paris 
but failing any suitable candidate —_ 
the scholarships shall be open to Welsh 
up in Wales, irrespective of their fathers’ 
business. 

For further information apply to the Pi 








WHERE TO S' 


Specia’ rates are being offered to adverti: 
for an introductory series of small 





ST. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb.). 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. Boarding School for 
Boys under management of the Society of Friends, 
Entrance Scholarships examinations in March. Appli- 
cations should be made before February 21st to the 
HEADMASTER. 








ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and all- year-round home. Sound early 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health ee. Beautiful 





surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. 
A THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for 
Boys and Girls, 10-18. Individual attention; 


initiative encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, 


W.1.Sx 


DVICE on the choice of SUITABLE 


SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


for BOYS and GIRLS with prospectuses of recom- 
mended establishments will be given free of charge to 
parents stating age of pupil, district preferred range of 
tees and type of school required. 


J. & J. PATON 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone : : Mansion House 5053. 








EDALES, Petersfield, Hants. The pioneer 
educational Public School (founded 1893). Separate 
Junior House. For particulars of Scholarships offered, 
apply to the Headmaster, J. H. BADLeY, M.A., Cambs. 
A CITRONELLE, CHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZER- 
LAND. Home School for delicate Boys and 
Girls, or Children of Parents abroad. Ages 8 to 14. 


co- 








I "AV "ENIR, Vil illars sur Bex, Switzer! and, International 
- school for boys and girls (4-18), combining modern 
methods in education with the advantages of family 
life. Alti ave 4,100 | feet. 


LITERARY 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


Any quantity, technical, educational books, modern 
fiction, review copies, etc. ANNEXE BooxKsHop, 51 Essex 
Road, N.1. Cierk. 1807. 


Wits FOR PROF IT, Send for free bookle t. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (191a) Palace Gate, W.8. 








TEARL Y EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
1 to get into print. The Premier School’s Subject 
Chart (copyright) indicating hundreds of ideas, and 
giving many valuable hints, together with Sample Lesson 


Prospectus, and details of postal tuition in Article Writing, 
Story Writing, or Writing for Children, will be sent 
FREE on Application to the Instructor, Premrer 
ScHOOL oF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick Sqg., London, 


W.C.r. 


EARN soniiiions or Sheet-Setey Writing pa 
the post. Interesting book sent free. Tells of speedy 
method of postal tuition which quickly leads to welcome 
additional spare-time income.—-Write now, Metropolitan 





Particulars and quotations from Advert. M 
Turnstile, ndon, W.C.1. 





KINGSLEY HOTEL. 
EAR the British Museum, Hart Street 
and cold water in all Bedrooms. Nu 
bathrooms. Bedroom, Bath and Breakfas 
per night. Illustrated Booklet, “ London ¢ 
on application. 





RUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel Street, § 

Overlooking Thames and Embankn 

Very quiet. 100 rooms. Modern equip 
Breakfast and Bath from 9s. 6d. 


WHERE to Stay in London.—THE 

St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Roo 
fast ss. a night or 30s, weekly (one night 
With dinner, 6s. 64. or 2 guineas weekly. 








EFORMED INNS.—Ask for de 

4 post free) a, 180 INNS AN 

by THE PEOPLE’S REF 

HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R 
t. George’ s House, 


193 Regent Si Serest, 


HELSEA.—Comfortable bed-sitting 
hot and cold water, gas fires and 
breakfasts, baths, attendance, from 27s. 
guineas, 6s. per night. Dinners optio 
ouse, 105 Oakley Street, S.W.3. Flaxm: 








EMMING AND HEMMING 
34 Southwick Street, W.2. ‘Phone 
2364 (3 lines), Bedroom, bath, breal 


night, but only 11s. for two nights. 





ATHS asea’t extra at HEMMING’S 
Street. 


—— 





ESTFUL quiet accommodation, old- 

main water, drainage, constant hot 

catering and service. Mrs. Mitts, € 
Smarden, Kent. 


"TORQUAY, Howden Court. 
Facing south and sea. 
aut C. A.A. Telephone: 





Quiet ce 
Sun lounge 
2807. 











RYE Sussex. Old Hope Anchor H 
comfortable. Quiet situation. 1 
H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’Pt 





POURNEMOUTH, Loughtonhurst, W: 
Entirely vegetarian. H. & CGC. A 
Write MaNaGer tor inclusive Tariff. 


THE OLD MILL CLUE 
West Har SALIS 
countrified bedrooms with goo 
15th century Refectory. 
Wonderful old Beams. Blazing Leo 
Three minutes by car from The 
Terms from 3) guineas a we 








Large 





ITTLEWORTH Sussex. Fortrie | 
Real country. Comfort, good beds 
Breakfast in bed. "Phone: 61. 


OURNEMOUTH, Walsall House Ho’ 








Miss WALKERDING. B. A. Kensington rgrs. College of Journalism, Dept. Js/5, St. Albans. Quiet sit.,close sea, h. & c. Tel.: 1926. Fr 
bute red as secon d-class Mai Matter > at the Ne “Ww York N.Y., Post Omi e, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for “the Proprietors by The Cornwall Press 
Garden, St: amford Street, London, 8.4 i; Published "Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1L 


